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DEPOSIT=D BY THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


3-20-50 


GREEK QUESTION IN THE FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


by Harry N. Howard, U.N. Adviser 


Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs 


I. SUMMARY OF THE QUESTION 


The Greek question in the Fourth General 
Assembly involved essentially few new elements 
distinct from those which entered into the con- 
sideration of that problem in previous sessions of 
the General Assembly. The Yugoslav delegation, 
in contradistinction to its attitude in previous 
years, took no real part in the discussions. The 
essential aspects of the problem seemed clear, 
which, for the most part, could be ascribed to the 
clarity of previous reports from the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, 
originally established in 1947, and, more partic- 
ularly, to the character of the report which the 
General Assembly had before it during the course 
of its discussions. The result was that, in the end, 
the resolution continuing the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans was ultimately 
approved by a vote of 50 to 6, with only 2 absten- 
tions (India and Israel). 

At the outset, on September 29, the Political and 
Security (First) Committee unanimously estab- 
lished, on the initiative of the Australian delega- 
tion, a Conciliation Committee to continue the 
work of the Conciliation Committee which had 
been set up in November 1948, and to explore the 
possibilities of reaching a pacific settlement of 
existing differences between Greece and its north- 
ern neighbors. The Conciliation Committee, 
which consisted of the President of the General 
Assembly, the Secretary-General, and the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman of the First Committee, 
held a number of meetings, not ‘only with the 
representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia, but also with representatives of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 


Kingdom, and the United States. It made sug- . 


gestions, based upon the formula which had been 
worked out by the previous Conciliation Commit- 
tee, involving the renewal of diplomatic relations, 
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the drafting of frontier conventions for the pur- 
pose of settling frontier incidents, and the estab- 
lishment of mixed frontier commissions along the 
Greek-Albanian, Greek- Yugoslav and Greek-Bul- 
garian frontiers. The Conciliation Committee 
also made suggestions for a formula which would 
cover the Greek—Albanian frontier, in view of the 
Greek claim to Northern Epirus, by which the 
parties concerned would agree, under article 2 (4) 
of the Charter of the United Nations, to seek no 
change in frontiers except by pacific procedure. 
The Albanian delegation refused to consider the 
proposals of the Conciliation Committee unless the 
Greek Government was willing formally to aban- 
don its claim to Northern lites and it also 
rejected any consideration of a proposal for a 
neutral chairman for the projected mixed frontier 
commissions, as well as any type of verification by 
the United Nations of the Albanian assertion that 
Greek guerrillas who had fled to Albania had been 
disarmed and interned. 

The Bulgarian delegation clothed its rejection 
of the suggestions in the language of acceptance by 
stating that it could not sign any agreement unless 
all parties concerned did so. The Yugoslav dele- 
gation took a favorable attitude toward the pro- 
posals of the Conciliation Committee and did not 
close the door to an ultimate and separate agree- 
ment with the Greek Government along the gen- 
eral lines set forth by the Committee. 

The Greek delegation accepted the proposals of 
the Conciliation Committee, although it made 
some constructive proposals such as having a neu- 
tral chairman for each of the proposed mixed 
frontier commissions and submitted a more precise 
formula for the Greek-Albanian frontier. 

During the initial stages of the discussion of the 
Greek problem, and partly because of the tactics 
of the Soviet and Polish delegations, especially, 
there was considerable confusion in the First Com- 
mittee with respect to the problem of alleged execu- 
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tions and certain death sentences in Greece. The 
representative of Greece, Mr. Pipinelis, on Sep- 
tember 29, described the Greek leniency legislation, 
which was actually announced on September 30. 
Although no executions for treason or subversion 
took place in Greece after September 30, one result 
of the Soviet tactics was the introduction of a num- 
ber of resolutions by South American delegations, 
not only regarding death sentences and executions 
in Greece, but even resolutions requesting that all 
governments in the world abolish capital punish- 
ment. In the end, the First Committee declared 
itself incompetent concerning these matters, as well 
as on the Soviet resolution asking for the suspen- 
sion of certain death sentences. Ultimately, an 
Ecuadoran resolution was passed requesting the 
President of the General Kenmahiy to ascertain 
the views of the Greek Government concerning 
the suspension “of death sentences passed by mili- 
tary courts for political reasons.” 

y October 27, a joint draft resolution was pre- 
sented by Australia, China, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, which continued the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans with 
somewhat broadened terms of reference. This 
draft resolution preserved all the powers of the 
Special Committee as contained in Resolutions 109 
(IL) of 1947 and 193 (III) of 1948 but also con- 
tained provisions (paragraphs 12, 13) with ee 
to the repatriation of Greek guerrillas who had 
fled into Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and other 
countries. The draft resolution received general 
approval—so much so that no attempt was made 
in the First Committee even to amend it, and the 
discussion was much briefer than the discussions 
in 1947 and 1948. This was true despite the fact 
that on October 16 the so-called “Provisional 
Democratic Government of Greece” had broadcast 
an announcement that the struggle in Greece was 
over, although the “democratic army” was only 
grounding its arms. 

The Soviet delegation, and other delegations in 
the Soviet bloc, attacked the joint proposal vigor- 
ously although they introduced no new arguments 
from their arsenal. They stressed, as in previous 
years, the “illegality” of the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on the Balkans, the “slanderous” 
character and “falsity” of the evidence against Al- 
bania and Bulgaria, particularly, and elaborated 
on the theme of “monarcho-fascism” and “terror- 
ism” in Greece, alleged wholesale death sentences 
and executions, Greek chauvinism and imperial- 
ism, especially in the matter of the Greek claim to 
Northern Epirus, and Anglo-American imperial- 
ism and intervention in Greece. No clear-cut 
denial that assistance had been given to the Greek 
guerrillas, however, was made. In summation of 
the Soviet case, the Soviet delegation presented a 
resolution on October 28, embodying elements 
which had been proposed by the Soviet Union in 
April-May 1949, and also in the Soviet proposals 
to the Conciliation Committee. These proposals 
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included (1) an appeal to the “warring parties” 
to cease military operations, (2) a declaration of 
a general amnesty, (3) the holding of “free elec- 
tions” in Greece under international supervision 
with Soviet participation, (4) establishment of a 
frontier commission with Soviet participation, 
(5) cessation of foreign military aid, and (6) 
withdrawal of nage troops from Greece, and 
ie ) the dissolution of the United Nations Special 
ommittee on the Balkans. 

In view of a report from the United Nations 
Special Committee that its observers along the 
Albanian-Greek frontier had been fired upon from 
Albanian territory on October 25, the First Com- 
mittee, on the initiative of the delegation of the 
United Kingdom, by a vote of 46 to 6, with 3 ab- 
stentions, on October 31, approved a resolution 
asking that the Secretary-General be instructed 
to request Albania to insure that such attacks upon 
United Nations observers immediately end. On 
November 3, the First Committee unanimously 
approved a resolution with respect to the repatria- 
tion of Greek children under the auspices of and 
the assistance of the International Red Cross. It 
also approved, on November 4, by a vote of 38 to 6, 
with 2 abstentions, the joint draft resolution with 
respect to the continuation of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans. The Soviet 
delegation insisted upon a roll-call, paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote on its resolution, each paragraph 
of which was defeated, that on the dissolution of 
the Special Committee being defeated by a vote 
of 51 to 6, with 1 abstention (Israel). 

Discussion in the plenary session of the General 
Assembly on the Greek question took up only 4 
sessions on November 17 and 18, during which 
the positions of the various participants were sum- 
marized and repeated. Mr. Tsaldaris, the Foreign 
Minister of Greece, indicated during the course 
of his remarks, that, although satisfied with the 
action which had been taken in the Greek case, 
Greece would be justified in requesting “a more 
effective action by the United Nations” and be- 
lieved that “sooner or later, ways and means will 
have to be devised for the implementation of the 
General Assembly’s resolution.” 

In the end, the joint draft resolution for the 
continuation of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee was approved by a vote of 50 to 6, with 2 
abstentions, while the resolution on the repatria- 
tion of Greek children was unanimously approved 
in the General Assembly on November 18. The 
Soviet draft resolution, to the contrary, was over- 
whelmingly rejected by a similar vote to that taken 
in the First Committee. The Soviet delegation 
had reintrodué¢ed into the plenary session its draft 
resolution concerning the suspension of certain 
Greek death sentences, but on agreement with the 
delegation of the United Kingdom, which had in- 
troduced a draft resolution questioning the com- 

etence of the General Assembly to deal with this 
oviet io the question was postponed. Ul- 
timately, however, on December 5, President 
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Romulo announced that the Soviet proposal had 
been withdrawn in favor of the reintroduction of 
the proposal of the Ecuadoran delegation request- 
ing the President to ascertain the views of the 
Greek Government concerning the suspension of 
death sentences. This resolution was approved 
without discussion or objection. 

President Romulo, in his capacity as Chairman 
of the Conciliation Committee, made a final obser- 
vation concerning the Greek question at the closing 
session of the General Assembly on December 10. 
He thought the prospects for peace in the Balkan 
region were encouraging and was confident of 
further progress if all parties concerned would 
abide by the Charter and by the resolutions of the 
Senta Assembly. He also hoped that, as the 
situation in Greece improved, a spirit of humani- 
tarianism and tolerance would facilitate the work 
of conciliation. 


ll. GREEK QUESTION IN THE GENERAL 
DEBATE 


Beginnings of the Discussion 
AMERICAN POSITION 


The question of “threats to the political inde- 

endence and territorial integrity of Greece” came 

fore the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions for the third time in September 1949.1 

At the outset, the representative of Australia, 
Dr. H. V. Evatt, the retiring President, in a state- 
ment read for him by Ambassador Norman O. 
Makin, stated that “after surmounting many diffi- 
culties,” the United Nations now occupied “an 
established position in the sphere of international 
relations.” He noted that in Palestine, Greece, 
Indonesia, Korea, and Kashmir, United Nations 
commissions had “grappled with acute political 
problems sometimes with marked success.” ? 

Secretary of State Acheson in the plenary ses- 
sion of September 21, 1949, spoke of the improved 
situation within Greece, and remarked: * 


... It is timely for this Assembly to make a renewed 
effort to restore peace along the northern Greek border 
and to reestablish normal relations between Greece and 
all its northern neighbors. Outside aid to the guerrillas 
must stop, and Greece must be permitted to bind up its 
wounds. This session can afford further opportunity for 
continued and sincere efforts among interested parties to 
bring about this result. 


1See, Harry N. Howard, “The United Nations and the 
Problem of Greece,’ Department of State publication 
3909; The General Assembly and the Problem of Greece 
(Department of State BuLLETIN Supplement of Dec. 7, 
1947), Department of State publication 2986; “The Prob- 
lem of Greece in the Third Session of the General Assem- 
bly,” Documents and State Papers of January 1949. 

Epritor’s NOTE: The appendixes referred to in this article 
will be included with the article later in a separate 
publication. 


BULLETIN of Oct. 3, 1949, p. 490 and U.N. doc. A/PV.220, 


p. 2. 
* U.N. doc. A/PV.222, p. 12. 
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a 


I believe that I express a desire widely shared in 
this Assembly when I voice the hope that the U.S.S.R., 
which in the past has not participated in the Balkan 
Commission, will join in renewed consultations looking 
toward a settlement of this persistent and serious problem. 
If the northern neighbors of Greece have come to realize 
that their own self-interest requires respect for the recom- 
mendations of the United Nations and an adjustment of 
their relations with Greece, I feel that a solution can be 
reached at this time. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE AND THE AGENDA 


Mr. Vyshinsky’s statement of the Soviet position 
in the General Committee gave little indication of 
a conciliatory attitude when, on September 21, he 
sought deletion of the Greek question from the 
agenda, on the ground that the northern neighbors 
offered no threat to Greece. As in the past, he 
charged that the problem consisted in “fact” that 
“the Greek monarcho-fascist authorities,” backed 
by “Anglo-American troops,” were “threatening 
the freedom and independence of the Greek peo- 
ple” and were “carrying on a campaign of terror 
and executing Greek patriots.” The “real” solu- 
tion of the problem lay in the removal “of the for- 
eign troops and missions which had entered Greece 
in violation of that country’s sovereignty.” ¢ 

The General Committee disagreed with the 
Soviet thesis, which only the Polish delegation 
supported and, by a vote of 11 to 2, with 1 absten- 
tion, recommended inclusion of the problem on the 
agenda, and the matter came before the plenary 
session on September 22 when Mr. Vyshinsky re- 
peated his arguments and elaborated on the theme 
once more, by reiterating that the creation of the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
was “a crude violation of the Charter.” > Mr. Katz- 
Suchy (Poland) expressed similar sentiments, but 
a vote of 46 to 6, with 3 abstentions, placed the 
problem on the agenda of the General Assembly. 


Continuation of the Debate 


VIEWS OF THE PROBLEM 


As the debate continued on September 22, other 
views were expressed. Mr. Tsiang (China) con- 
gratulated the Greek Government, which, with the 
moral and material support of the United States 
and the United Kingdom, had been victorious 
against the Communist guerrillas. Mr. Tsiang 
thought this development a matter for “rejoicing, 
not only among the Greeks but among all freedom- 
loving peoples everywhere.”* Mr. Schuman 
(France) was also hopeful because of the turn 
of events in Greece and felt that the Greek people, 
with the end of the guerrilla struggle in sight, 
would be “— 


*U.N. doc. A/BUR/SR. 65, pp. 2-3, 3-4. 

5 U.N. doc. A/PV. 224, pp. 21-22, 22-35; U.N. doc. A/989. 
*U.N. doc. A/PV.223, p. 2. 

"U.N. doc. A/PV.225, pp. 23-25, 26. 
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able to devote themselves entirely to their serious domes- 
tic problems and carry on the work of political and eco- 
nomic reconstruction in the spirit of reconciliation and 
respect for democratic principles. 

The task of our General Assembly in this field is not yet 
finished. In accordance with our vocation, we shall have 
to combine authority and conciliation in order to secure 
the good will and cooperation of all countries concerned. 


Mr. Castro (El Salvador) who had taken a sus- 
tained interest in the Greek case in years past, 
noted that Greece was still threatened and indi- 
cated that his delegation had always supported 
proposals looking toward the protection of the 
political independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece.® 

Mr. Vyshinsky made no reference to the Greek 
problem in his address of September 23, but Mr. 
Wierblowski (Poland), who spoke on September 
24, made it clear that Poland fully supported the 
Soviet position.® Foreign Minister Clementis 
(Czechoslovakia) also supported that position. 
He considered the Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans and its work “an unfortunate and warning 
chapter in the history of the United Nations.” ” 

In view of the Yugoslav-Cominform rift, dat- 
ing from June 28, 1948, the address of Edvard 
Kardelj, Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, was of 
special interest. He significantly did not repeat 
Yugoslav statements of the past, and his only di- 
rect reference to the Greek situation was the 
following :™ 

Yugoslavia, a country which had only recently been 
attacked because of its sympathies for the Greek Demo- 
cratic movement, is now being slandered through the 
leadership of the Greek Democratic Army. A considerable 
section of the world press and radio is being enlisted for 


the purpose of spreading the vilest inventions and cal- 
umnies against our country. 


Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon) declared that the 
Lebanon would “support every measure designed 
to strengthen Greece against any danger from 
the north, and to restore to the Greek people their 
inalienable right to unity and security.” ? 


CONCILIATORY POSITION OF GREECE 


Constantine Tsaldaris (Greece), who spoke on 
September 26, spent most of his time discussing 
the grave problems which had confronted Greece 
since 1946.1*° He was grateful for the assistance 
given the Greek Government during the difficult 
period and noted that the problem had now en- 
tered a new phase, with “the virtual elimination 
within our borders of guerrilla bands,” which per- 
mitted “Greece to go forward with carefully pre- 
pared plans of human rehabilitation and economic 


* Tbid., pp. 81-85. 

° U.N. doe. A/PV.227, pp. 27, 28-30. 
” U.N. doc. A/PV.228, pp. 7-10. 

4 Tbid., pp. 28, 29-30. 

# Tbid., pp. 33-35. 

* Ibid., pp. 56-70. 
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reconstruction.” Mr. Tsaldaris said that the 
source of the threat to Balkan peace had now been 
unmasked and declared that the agents employed 
in the attacks had fled primarily to Albania and 
to Bulgaria, both of which were physically “within 
the control of the Cominform.” 

Mr. Tsaldaris wondered whether Albania and 
Bulgaria would be permitted to disarm the Greek 
guerrillas or would be “instructed to use them fur- 
ther to attack Greece.” He noted that, although, 
under international law, Greece had every right to 
pursue the Greek guerrillas when they fled across 
the frontier, it had not done so in view of “the 
explosive situation existing in the Balkans and 
resolved to cooperate toward a peaceful solution of 
the problems of the Balkan people.” But Mr. 
Tsaldaris also indicated that the Charter was 
designed to give a measure of security to members 
of the United Nations although abuse of the veto 
had dimmed hopes in that respect. He believed 
that article 51 had marked out a path “for collec- 
tive defensive action until the Security Council 
can itself employ effective enforcement measures.” 
But Greece wanted peace and Mr. Tsaldaris stated 
that Greece would— 
continue in the future as in the past to respect the prin- 
ciple of pacific settlement of all disputes as all Members 


of the United Nations have agreed to do. Greece will 
defend itself when attacked, but Greece will not attack. 


POSITION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Mr. Bevin, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs of the United Kingdom, in his address of 
September 26, noted “some improvement in the 
situation in Greece” and stated his conviction that 
“the whole world realizes that the promotion of 
civil war anywhere or interference from outside is 
contrary to all the principles of the United 
Nations.” * Mr. Bevin concluded as follows: 


Greece has paid a heavy price for her liberty. We hope 
she will now be left alone in peace and that she will be 
free to hold her elections without interference. I trust 
she will find it possible to be generous to those of her people 
who were misled. Greece was a signatory to the five Peace 
Treaties signed in 1947. Unfortunately, she still has no 
agreement with her neighbour, Albania. This little coun- 
try has been used as a base, for attacks on Greece. I would 
encourage Greece now to settle her differences with all 
her neighbours in a spirit of conciliation, and would urge 
her not to adopt the attitude followed by those who raped 
her. In this connexion, His Majesty’s Government is 
indebted to the members of the Balkan Commission, whose 
report we have received and read. 


Closure of the General Debate 


As the general debate drew to a close, Mr. Man- 
uilsky (Ukraine) commented that Mr. Bevin’s 
remarks were “ludicrous” since “the whole world” 
knew “that, from 1945 until now, Greece has been 


* U.N. doc. A/PV. 229, pp. 6, 7-10. 
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occupied by foreign troops.” He could not 
refrain from the charge that Mr. Kardelj had “no 
right to speak of the national sovereignty of states, 
as the Government which he represents is associat- 
ing itself with Fascist Greece against the Albanian 
State and against neighbouring Bulgaria.” The 
representative of the Dominican Republic, on the 
other hand, thought the situation in Greece was 
now improving and he hoped that “very soon nor- 
mal relations of good neighbourliness will be rees- 
tablished between Greece and its neighbouring 
States.” 2° 


lil. DISCUSSION IN THE POLITICAL 
AND SECURITY COMMITTEE 


Conciliation Committee 


AUSTRALIAN RESOLUTION 


The question of “threats to the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Greece” 
was placed first on the agenda of the First Com- 
mittee on September 27, 1949," actual discussion 
of the problem began on September 28. 

At the outset, Ambassador Makin (Australia) 
introduced a resolution calling for a continuation 
of the discussions which Dr. Evatt had begun in 
November 1948—the appointment of a new Con- 
ciliation Committee—* 


consisting of the President of the General Assembly, the 
Secretary-General, and the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
of the First Committee, to continue the work of the Con- 
ciliation Committee appointed at the Third Regular Ses- 
sion in an endeavour to reach a pacific settlement of exist- 
ing differences between Greece on the one hand, and 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the other, to make 
any necessary recommendations thereto, and to consult 
in its discretion with other powers which might be able 
to assist. 


The draft resolution called for a report by Oc- 
tober 17 and for deferring consideration of the 
Greek question pending receipt of the report. 

In supporting the resolution, Ambassador 
Makin called attention both to Dr. Evatt’s state- 
ment of May 19, 1949, concerning the work of 
conciliation and to the supplementary report of 
the United Nations Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans, of September 16,!° noting that a similar 
proposal had been adopted unanimously on No- 
vember 10, 1948. 


* Tbid., pp. 37, 58-60. 

* Tbid., pp. 96, 97-100, 101. 

* U.N. doe. A/AC.1/SR.274, pp. 1-7. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/481. For background in the third 
session see “The Problem of Greece in the Third Session 
of the General Assembly,” cited, pp. 598-601; U.N. doe. 
A/935: Report of the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans, pars, 26-36, annex 5. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 275, p. 2; U.N. doe. A/981, par. 7. 
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POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Benjamin V. Cohen (United States) supported 
the Australian proposal and, like Mr. Makin, 
hoped that no substantive discussion would fol- 
low.”? Referring to the projected Conciliation 
Committee, he stated : 

It should not need to be reiterated that the neighbors 
of Greece have no right to interfere in her internal affairs. 
Good neighbors do not indulge in civil war mongering. 
If we really want to give Greece the opportunity to re- 
construct in freedom her war-shattered political and 
economic life, we must see that the external threats which 
have endangered her security are removed. 

Nor should it need to be reiterated that international 
treaties regulate the boundaries of Greece and her north- 
ern neighbors. Under the Charter they are not subject to 
change by force or threat of force. In our view, it cannot 
advance the cause of conciliation and peaceful settlement 
to introduce at this time extraneous territorial issues. 


Mr. Cohen thought the terms of reference pro- 
posed were flexible enough to enable the Concilia- 
tion Committee to fulfill its tasks if the states 
concerned were desirous of peace. 

He declared that the United States had “no 
special interests in Greece which in any way 
threaten the security of the Balkan countries or 
any other country.” He indicated that the United 
States would do all in its power to assist the Con- 
ciliation Committee “to bring about a peaceful 
settlement,” and he thought the principal officers 
of the First Committee and of the Assembly could 
be trusted to accomplish their task. In closing, 
he declared : 

Of course it is our view that if the Conciliation Com- 
mission is unable to effect a pacific settlement within the 
time proposed in the Australian draft, this Committee 
should proceed to consider and act upon the Balkan Com- 
mittee’s report. We should not conclude the present 
session without taking some effective measures to prevent 


the continued fomenting of guerrilla warfare against 
Greece in violation of the Charter. 


POLISH PROPOSAL 


Mr. Katz-Suchy (Poland) recalled the predis- 
position of Poland toward conciliation and 
thought the Australian proposal deserved careful 
study. But, in any case, he thought the Greek 
Government should make “certain preliminary 
moves,” and, because of “humanitarian” consid- 
erations, he urged that the First Committee should 
“appeal to the Greek authorities in the interest 
of a solution through conciliation to suspend 
immediately political terrorism, executions, and 
courts martial,” calling attention, especially, to 
the case of Mrs. Catherine Zevgos.” 

Mr. Kiselev (Byelorussia) supported the Polish 
proposal and urged postponement of action on the 
Australian draft resolution which, he thought, 


© 1J.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 275, pp. 2-3. 
% Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
2 U.N. doc. A/C.1/483. 
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deserved careful study.” Both Mr. King (Liberia) 
and Mr. Viteri-LaFronte (Eucador) opposed the 
Polish maneuver but supported the Australian 
proposal.” 

Hector McNeil (United Kingdom) argued 
forcefully in behalf of another attempt at concili- 
ation and expressed his view that “the Greek- 
Albanian territorial problem” did not constitute 
“an insurmountable difficulty.”*> Although the 
United Kingdom had not thought of suggesting 
the procedure of the proposed Conciliation Com- 
mittee, Mr. McNeil observed that the Soviet rep- 
resentative had referred to article 2 (7) of the 
Charter, and he noted that “there was no question 
of interfering during these talks in the domestic 
affairs of Greece.” Such matters “were beyond 
the scope of the talks and the competence of the 
General Assembly,” and any move to introduce 
them would only prejudice success. 

Milovan Djilas (Yugoslavia) welcomed any 
measures for normalizing relations between Greece 
and its northern neighbors and supported the 
Australian proposal but referred to the “terror- 
ism” in Greece against “the Macedonian minor- 
ity.” * Mr. Djilas added that “since the civil war 
in Greece was drawing to a close there no longer 
existed any military justification for the Greek 
Government to continue such harsh measures. The 
question was now a purely humanitarian one.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky also supported the Australian 
proposal but urged as well a postponement in the 
vote.” Likewise, Mr. Vyshinsky supported the 
Polish draft resolution and criticized the attitude 
of the United Kingdom on the application of arti- 
cle 2 (7) of the Charter on domestic jurisdiction. 
But, interesting to note, Mr. Vyshinsky stated 


the delegation of the Soviet Union had in the past opposed 
interference in the internal affairs of States on the basis 
of article 2 (7) of the Charter. The U.S.S.R. delegation 
hed opposed such interference with regard to the charge 
of violation of human rights in Bulgaria and Hungary 
and it would certainly maintain the same attitude in 
connexion with such cases in the future. But here the 
situation was different. The appeal was directed to 
humanitarian feelings which were stronger than legal 
considerations. In the case of Catherine Zevgos there 
was no reason to inflict such a harsh punishment. She 
was a victim of injustice. ; 

The proposal was simply a request that the Chairman 
of the First Committee enter into contact with the Greek 
delegation with a view to setting aside the death sentence 
passed upon a woman who had been unjustly convicted. 


Because of the attacks made upon his Govern- 
ment, Panayotis Pipinelis (Greece) felt compelled 
to make a broader statement than he had planned.” 





2 U.N. doc. A/U.1/SR.275, p. 4. 
* Toid., p. 5. 

* Tbid., pp. 5-6. 

** Tbid., p. 7. 

** Tbid., pp. 7-8. 

*8 Tbid., pp. 8-10. 
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The Greek delegation supported the Australian 
proposal, and Mr. Pipinelis noted— 


that the Conciliation Committee created during the Third 
Session of the General Assembly had reported that the 
Greek delegation acceded to all its proposals and that the 
failure to find a satisfactory solution was due only to the 
fact that the Albanian Government had failed to reply to 
the proposals of Dr. Evatt. Ever since the Third Regular 
Session of the Assembly and in spite of their early failure 
the Greek delegation had continued to do everything pos- 
sible to bring about a rapprochement. The experience with 
Yugoslavia had shown how little was needed to resolve the 
differences between the disputants. 


Mr. Pipinelis made clear that the first basic 
element in conciliation was an assurance of good 
faith.” The second fundamental principle was 
that “international law and the main juridical 
premise of the Charter must be accepted as the basis 
of the discussions; otherwise, the consultations 
would run the risk of ending in confusion and 
oratorical diatribes.” Mr. Pipinelis assured the 
First Committee that the Greek delegation— 


was prepared to co-operate in a genuine and sincere effort 
of conciliation with its neighbours. However, the Greek 
Government was not prepared to lend itself to manoeuvers 
which, under false pretenses, were designed to perpetrate 
an international plot against Greece and thus to perpetu- 
ate the events which had ravaged Greece for so many years. 


Mr. Manuilsky (Ukraine) also supported the 
Australian proposal, along with that of Poland, 
and he strongly favored “an appeal for suspension 
of executions in Greece while the Conciliation 
Committee was functioning.” *° 

Mr. Castro (El Salvador) thought that “pres- 
sure was being exercised on an essentially domestic 
question,” and it was therefore a violation of article 
2 (7) of the Charter. Nevertheless, he thought the 
Committee could do something and recalling the 
precedent established in 1948, submitted a proposal 
authorizing the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
the First Committee to consult informally with the 
Greek representative concerning the matter of 
death sentences. That procedure, Mr. Castro 
thought, “would not interfere with the domestic 
jurisdiction of Greece.” * 

Couve de Murville (France) expressed his 
awareness of the “important questions of principle 
with regard to interferences in the internal affairs 
of Member States” which it raised.*? His sugges- 
tion that any decision on the Polish proposal be 
deferred until the First Committee had decided 
on the Australian proposal was adopted.* 


APPROVAL OF THE AUSTRALIAN PROPOSAL 


On September 29, the First Committee unani- 
mously approved, without change, the Australian 


* U.N. doc. A/935, par. 45. 

U.N. doc. A/C. 1/SR. 275, pp. 11-12. 

* Thid., p. 15. See, “The Problem of Greece in the Third 
Session of the General Assembly,” cited, pp. 581-582. 

U.N. doc. A/C. 1/SR. 275, pp. 15-16. 

* Tbid., p. 16. 
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proposal to establish a Conciliation Committee. 
Among the comments in the discussion, Mr. Jamali 
(Iraq), noted that the observance of two princi- 
ples in the work of the Conciliation Committee * 
was essential : 


In the first place, only the lawful government of any 
country could take action when subversive elements at- 
tempted to destroy its authority. Any assistance to such 
rebels would constitute an act of intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of that State. Secondly a foreign Govern- 
ment had no right to comment on internal measures taken 
by the legally constituted authorities of a State for the pur- 
pose of preserving peace within the country. Unless those 
two basic rules were observed, there could be no peace 
among the nations. 


Although he approved the creation of a Con- 
ciliation Committee, Mr. Jamali “felt sure that 
the work of the United Nations would be greatly 
facilitated if article 2 (7) of the Charter were 
better understood.” Mr. Couve de Murville 
(France) expressed a similar view. He pointed 
out that “the problem before the United Nations 
was not the Greek question, but the relations of 
that country with its northern neighbours.” * 

Mr. Katz-Suchy (Poland), however, sought to 
direct attention to the internal problems of 
Greece.” He indicated that, “if peace were to be 
restored, conciliation should begin at home.” Mr. 
Katz-Suchy supported the attempt at conciliation, 
“which erred only in seeking the solution of a 
minor aspect of one problem, whereas it should 
strive to settle the internal problem and the rela- 
tions of Greece with its neighbours at one and the 
same time.” He thought the Conciliation Com- 
mittee should take into consideration all views 
expressed in the First Committee “and should 
work for conciliation in every possible sphere.” 


Polish Maneuver Concerning Executions 


The First Committee dealt next with the Polish 
proposal, an amendment by the Cuban delegation, 
and the draft resolution of El Salvador, all of 
which were concerned with a possible appeal for 
clemency in Greece in the case of capital punish- 
ment.*” 

Mr. Pipinelis (Greece) opened the discussion by 
pointing out that the Polish proposal was only 
“the latest in a series of similar attacks on the good 
name and dignity of Greece.” ** He doubted the 
good faith of Mr. Katz-Suchy but more important 
was the “constitutional issue of the competence of 
the United Nations to deal with the matter and of a 
political action which assumed the form of an hu- 
manitarian appeal.” He gave the First Committee 
certain details on the guerrilla war against the 
Government, in which during 4 years, more than 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.276, pp. 2-3. 

* Ibid., p. 3. 

* Tbid., pp. 4-5. 

* See U.N. doc. A/C.1/481, 483, 484, 485. 
* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 276, p. 5-7. 
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50,000 persons had been murdered and 11,750 vil- 
lages sacked. In 1948, 11,759 persons had been 
brought before military tribunals; 6,314 had been 
acquitted ; and 1,698 had been sentenced to death, 
of whom 695 had been executed. During the 
4-year period ending on April 30, 1949, 2,314 per- 
sons had been executed. r. Pipinelis went on 
to say: 

Again, the long series of measures for granting amnes- 
ties taken during the years 1945 to 1948 should be kept 
in mind. These measures were carried still further by a 
new decision submitted to the Greek Parliament on 29 
September 1949 in an effort to put an end to the horrible 
tragedy. Under the new bill, most of the guilty persons, 
who had been sentenced to various punishments short of 
the death penalty, would be interned in reeducation camps, 
where the most satisfactory results had so far been ob- 
tained. It had already been considered that 70 percent of 
the persons detained in those camps might be set free. In 
addition, the Greek Government had decided to refer all 
cases of capital punishment to the Court of Appeal in ac- 
cordance with the principle by which it had always been 
guided, namely, that punishment should be meted out only 
to the extent to which it was absolutely necessary. That 
would put an end to the slanderous and malicious accusa- 
tions brought against Greece. 


Mr. Katz-Suchy, however, continued to press 
his attack upon the Greek delegation and charged 
the Greek Government with responsibility for a 
“reign of terror.” He added that “if the Concilia- 
tion Committee was to be able to act effectively, the 
atmosphere of terror prevailing in Greece must 
above all be dispelled.” ** Mr. Penado (El Salva- 
dor), in the light of the Pipinelis statement, with- 
drew his delegation’s proopsal.” 

Mr. Kan (China) considered the Polish pro- 
posal contrary to the Charter, under article 2 (7), 
and remarked that it was a political maneuver “in 
humanitarian disguise to condemn the Greek Gov- 
ernment even before the Conciliation Committee 
had been seized of the matter.”“ Mr. Alvarez 
(Cuba), Dr. Malik (Lebanon), and Mr. Domingo 
(Uruguay) adopted a similar view.“ As the de- 
bate moved on, Mr. McNeil (United Kingdom) 
pointed out that, in November 1948, the First 
Committee had rejected a similar proposal on the 
ground that it would have constituted interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of Greece.** Mr. de 
Murville (France) noted the appeal to “humani- 
tarian feelings,” but he called attention to the 
problem of the “competence of the United Nations” 
with respect to “the domestic affairs of a state.” 
In view of the Pipinelis statement, he thought the 
wisest course would be the withdrawal of the 
Polish proposal ; otherwise, he would have to vote 
against it. Mr. Londono (Colombia) also sensed 
the “exclusively political” character of the Polish 





* Tbid., pp. 7-8. 
* Tbid., pp. 8-9. 

“Tbid., p. 9. 

“ Tbid., pp. 9-10. 
* Ibid., p. 13. 

“ Tdid., p. 18. 
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papers while Dr. Bebler did not feel reassured 
y the statements of Mr. Pipinelis ** and referred 
to the “terror” against the Macedonian minority in 
Greece. Sir Benegal Rau (India) thought the 
efforts at conciliation would have a better chance 
of success if the Polish resolution were not 
adopted.* 

Mr. Pipinelis replied both to Mr. Katz-Suchy 
and to Dr. Bebler before the vote. He declared 
that his Government “was giving every proof of 
its sincerity and good faith by facilitating the in- 
vestigations of all the United Nations Commis- 
sions, particularly the Special Committee on the 
Balkans.” “ 

In a roll-call vote, the Polish proposal was 
rejected by a vote of 41 votes to 6, with 9 
abstentions.*® 

Opportunities for propaganda, even while the 
Conciliation Committee was attempting to carry 
out its difficult tasks, were not neglected. On Oc- 
tober 3, Mr. Katz-Suchy intervened in the debate 
in the First Committee on the disposition of the 
former Italian colonies in order again to raise 
the question of executions in Greece.” He ap- 
pealed to the Chairman, as a member of the Con- 
ciliation Committee and to President Romulo to 
investigate the execution of George Demosthenes 
on September 30. Mr. Manuilsky joined in the 
attack although Chairman Pearson reminded him 
that the Committee was discussing the ques- 
tion of the Italian colonies, not Greece, and he 
indicated that the Conciliation Committee would 
report to the First Committee as soon as possible.© 
This maneuver was continued on October 4 when 
Mr. Kiselev (Byelorussia) asked for a report from 
the Conciliation Committee concerning the mat- 
ter.°' Ambassador Dendramis (Greece) explained 
that George Demosthenes had been condemned by 
a legal court, according to the law, that the Gov- 
ernment could not simply instruct the judicial 
branch not to carry out the law, and that the ac- 
cused had been executed before the promulgation 
of the Government’s decision on revision of the 
criminal procedure.” 

Mr. Kiselev took another opportunity to renew 
the question on the same date, and the Chairman, 
who had hoped for a report, explained that he 
would make one at the next session. Mr. Pipi- 
nelis, who thought the Chairman should protect 
delegations from such breaches of the rules,*— 


* Ibid., p. 14. 

“ Toid., p. 15. 

* Tbid., p. 15. 

* Tbid., p. 15. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 280, p. 12. 

” Tbid., pp. 12-13. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 282, p. 2. 

® Thid., p. 2. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.283, pp. 13, 14-15. 
“ Tbid., p. 15. 
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reiterated that the sentence in question had been executed 
before the promulgation of the recent measure of the 
Greek Government which he had mentioned during the 
previous meeting. Since that measure had been promul- 
gated no death sentence had been carried out in Greece, 
and he was sure that that would continue to be the case, 


Mr. Arutinian (U.S.S.R.), as did Mr. Manuil- 
sky, supported Mr. Kiselev. But, finally, to end 
the discussion, Ambassador Jessup (United 
States) moved adjournment, which was carried 
by 43 votes to 6, with 1 abstention.® 

Mr. Pearson reported on October 5 °° that some 
progress had been made in the Conciliation Com- 
mittee, and he hoped that “nothing would be done 
which might further complicate the task of the 
Conciliation Committee.” Recalling the De- 
mosthenes case, the Chairman stated that the 
Greek delegation had assured President Romulo 
“that it would adhere strictly to the statement 
made previously, namely that cases of persons who 
had been sent to camps would be submitted to a 
council and all death sentences would be reviewed 
by a court of amnesty.” According to the letter 
of the Greek delegation, Demosthenes had been 
found guilty of treason by a unanimous decision 
of a court martial in Athens on September 23, and 
executed before the promulgation of the new meas- 
ures of clemency on September 30. 

The Chairman hoped that the Committee would 
now proceed with the discussion of the former 
Italian colonies, but Mr. Katz-Suchy sought to 
revert to the Greek question until interrupted by 
the Chairman.” Thereupon, under rule 112, the 
Polish proposal was put to the vote and rejected by 
34 to 6, with 14 abstentions.** Mr. Pipinelis re- 
served his right to reply. Of special interest was 
the statement of Mr. Arutinian (U.S.S.R.) which 
severely castigated the Greek Government and 
noted that “while terror and the persecution of 
democratic elements continued to reign in Greece, 
the possibility of settling the Greek problem and 
of a return to normal life was excluded.” © 


Report of the Conciliation Committee 


The First Committee did not refer to the Greek 
question again before October 18 when a brief 
communication from President Romulo was read © 
which indicated that the Conciliation Committee, 
after holding 29 meetings, regretted that “in spite 
of its best efforts it was unable to develop a basis 
of conciliation on which agreement could be 
reached between the governments of Albania, 


*® Loc. cit. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.284, pp. 2-3. For Dr. Evatt’s own 
account of the work of the First Conciliation Committee, 
see Herbert V. Evatt, The Task of Nations (New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949), p. 65 ff. 

* Tbid., pp. 3-5. 

% Tbid., p. 6. 

*° Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

© U.N. doc. A/C.1/508. 
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Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece.” The Commit- 
tee believed, however, that the discussions had 
clarified the issues and, perhaps, had narrowed 
“the points of difference.” The Conciliation Com- 
mittee “would be happy to resume its efforts at 
any time during the present session whenever the 
parties concerned consider this to be desirable.” 
Although the work of the Conciliation Committee 
was to be suspended, President Romulo felt that it 
had done “everything in its power to facilitate 
agreement between the parties concerned.” 
Whether through the Committee or by direct nego- 
tiations, it was “essential to reach such an agree- 
ment if conditions of security and stability are to 
be restored to the areas concerned.” 

The Conciliation Committee made a more de- 
tailed report on October 22," which noted that, as 
a result of consultations with the delegations of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia, and 
also with those of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States, the draft agreement prepared by the first 
Conciliation Committee and submitted on May 6, 
1949, was used as a basis for discussion. 

Although the Conciliation Committee was not 
successful in resolving the problems with which 
it was faced, after holding numerous meetings, the 
issues involved were clarified, if not narrowed. 
Greece and Yugoslavia substantially accepted the 
tentative suggestions for draft agreements which 
the Committee set forth on October 14, 1949. AI- 
bania and Bulgaria did not. The Yugoslav repre- 
sentative, moreover, orally indicated that his Gov- 
ernment did not “exclude the possibility of signing 
a separate agreement with Greece.” As a result 
of the efforts of the Conciliation Committee, for 
example, “agreement” was reached in principle 
that (1) diplomatic relations should be established 
between Greece, on the one hand, and Albania and 
Bulgaria, on the other; (2) frontier conventions 
for the settlement of frontier incidents should be 
renewed, revised or established; and (3) mixed 
frontier commissions should be established. 

It was also agreed that the resolution concerning 
the repatriation of Greek children should be im- 
plemented, although the Albanian representative 
insisted that his Government was not concerned, 
since there were no longer any Greek children in 
Albania. Albania and Bulgaria rejected the idea 
of a neutral chairman for the proposed frontier 
commissions or any kind of verification by the 
United Nations of their assertions as to the dis- 
arming and interning of Greek guerrillas who had 
fled to their territories. 


"U.N. doc. A/C.1/506 to be appendix I. Annexes 1 and 
2 were Soviet proposals which represented a gross inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of Greece and were un- 
acceptable to Greece and were turned down by U.K. and 
U.S. in May 1949. (See Tass dispatch, May 19, BuLLETIN 


of May 29, 1949, p. 696, and Foreign Office statement of | 


May 20 in the New York Times of May 21, 1949.) Mr. 
Vyshinsky repeated the Soviet position in a press confer- 
ence on October 18, and it was embodied in the Soviet 
draft resolution of Oct. 27, 1949 (A/C.1/518). 
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Greece not only accepted the formula of the 
Conciliation Committee concerning the Albanian- 
Greek frontier, but also proposed that, under the 
Charter of the United Nations, the parties agree 
to refrain from the threat or use of force against 
the political independence and territorial integrity 
of the other, or for the purpose of changing exist- 
ing boundaries.” Albania and Bulgaria, however, 
in line with the Soviet position, refused to sign any 
draft agreement with Greece unless: 


(1) Greece formally renounced its claim to 
Northern Epirus by accepting de jure the Al- 
banian-Greek frontier as definitive: and 

(2) Greece announced a general amnesty and 
free parliamentary elections under international 
supervision with Soviet participation, and agreed 
to an international control commission, with Soviet 
participation, for the northern Greek frontiers. 


Question of Death Sentences 


The report of the Conciliation Committee was 
discussed on October 18, but, once more, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy reverted to the theme of death sentences in 
Greece and asked what the Conciliation Committee 
had done in this respect.* Considerable proce- 
dural discussion followed, but, by the end of the 
meeting, the First Committee decided to proceed 
with its deliberations concerning the former Ital- 
ian colonies, after which the Greek question would 
be considered. 

When the essential discussion began on October 
24, the natural assumption was that it would cen- 
ter on the report of the Conciliation Committee 
and on that of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans. Immediately, however, Mr. 
Vyshinsky sought to divert the attention of the 
First Committee by referring to the question of 
alleged executions and noting the fact that the 
matter of death sentences in Greece had not been 
referred to by the Conciliation Committee. Mr. 
Vyshinsky described the alleged “terror” in Greece 
in some detail and noted that the families of eight 
condemned persons had appealed to the Soviet 


Government to save their lives.“ 


® See also Resolution 290 (IV) on “The Essentials of 
Peace,” for similar principles; BULLETIN of Nov. 28, 1949, 
p. 807. 

% U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.293, pp. 2-3, 3-7. 

“U.N. doe. A/C.1/SR.294, pp. 2-3; A/C.1/507. In fact, 
there were no executions in Greece after September 30 
and throughout the period of the General Assembly. The 
Soviet representative and representatives of other Eastern 
European states showed no concern regarding executions 
in various Cominform countries during this period, or in 
mass arrests and death sentences. Cases in point were 
the execution of Laszlo Raik, former Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, and two others on October 16; the execution of 
6 alleged leaders of revolt at Brno, Czechoslovakia, on 
November 6, and numerous arrests immediately there- 
after ; the execution of 14 people in Albania on October 24; 
the execution of Trakcho Kostov in Bulgaria on December 
16, 1949 ; the sentencing to death, on November 23, 1949, of 
4 Rumanian army officers; and wholesale arrests in 
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Mr. Pipinelis (Greece) ® expressed his surprise 
that delegates, “who once again invoked humani- 
tarian considerations and resumed their accusa- 
tions against the ‘monarcho-fascist’ Government, 
did not realize that there were cases more worthy 
of consideration closer to their own sphere of ac- 
tivity,” and he referred to events in Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary as examples and to the fact that 
17,000 Greeks from the Caucasus had been trans- 
ported from their homes. He also had in mind 
the violations of the peace treaties by Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary. Referring to the 
leniency legislation of September 30, Mr. Pipi- 
nelis added that the Greek Government “had 
decided to refer all death sentences to a reprieve 
court,” as he had explained previously. After 
giving biographic sketches of two of the con- 
demned, Mr. Pipinelis stated that certain delega- 
tions “had been guilty of intervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of Greece.” He charged that the 
Soviet delegation was no longer “concerned with 
executions but with convictions, just as if the work- 
ing of the Greek courts could be stopped at the 
bidding of the representative of the U.S.S.R. or 
of any other country.” With the return of peace 
and the end of foreign intervention, he was con- 
fident that “clemency would prevail to an ever 
greater extent,” although strict security measures 
had been necessitated by guerrilla war. 

Further propaganda attacks came from mem- 
bers of the Soviet bloc, all of which repeated the 
familiar phrases and approach.“ Mr. Cohen 
(United States) however,*’— 


thought that all the representatives would like to see a 
stop put to military executions throughout the world. 
Everyone desired that the conditions rendering those 
sentences necessary should be eliminated, but the First 
Committee should first of all adhere to an effective pro- 
cedure. It had repeatedly decided in the past that it was 
not competent to deal with individual cases. Thus, for 
example, when the question of the violation of human 
rights in certain ex-enemy states had been discussed, no 
one had asked the First Committee to try to intervene in 
individual cases. Neither the General Assembly nor the 
First Committee could set itself up as a Court of Appeal. 


Mr. Cohen felt that if the Committee “wanted 
a normal situation to prevail in Greece, it should 
concentrate its efforts on the problem before it, 
namely the threats to the territorial integrity and 
political independence of Greece, which was the 
reason for the existence of martial law in Greece.” 

The debate continued with a further interven- 
tion by Mr. Vyshinsky concerning death sentences, 
while Dr. Bebler (Yugoslavia) called attention to 


Poland. Barly in January 1950, 7 alleged “traitors” were 
executed in Czechoslovakia. On January 12, 1950, the 
Soviet Government announced revival of the death penalty 
for cases involving espionage, treason, and sabotage. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.294, pp. 3-5. Mr. Pipinelis cited 
Dr. Evatt, op. cit., p. 65-67, in support of his views. 

* Tdid., pp. 5-8, 11-13. 

* Ibid., p. 8. 
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the “reign of terror” in Greece against the Slavo- 
Macedonian element.** Sir Carl Berendsen (New 
Zealand) however,°— 


thought that the Greek Government should certainly 
give proof of the greatest possible clemency. He could 
not, however, support the U.S.S.R. proposal, because the 
Committee was in total ignorance of the facts in the case, 
It was possible that the persons mentioned in the U.S.S.R. 
resolution were innocent, but they might equally well be 
guilty. Moreover, even if the Committee were fully 
acquainted with the facts, it could not ask a member state 
to suspend measures it intended to take. 


Although the Committee, by a vote of 18 to 14, 
with 21 abstentions, decided to vote immediately 
on the Soviet proposal, a motion for adjournment 
was adopted instead, on a Lebanese proposal, by 
a vote of 33 to 13, with 7 abstentions, and the dis- 
cussion, as a result, was prolonged.”° 

It was quite evident when the First Committee 
met again on October 25, that a question, not on its 
agenda, would entail considerable discussion before 
it could get to the basic question of “threats to the 

olitical independence and territorial integrity of 

reece.” Mr. de Alba (Mexico) recognized that 
the First Committee had no right to ask the Greek 
Government to proceed along the lines proposed 
in the Soviet draft resolution. While Mr. Manuil- 
sky continued the Soviet attack, Mr. de la Tour- 
nelle (France) and Sir Terence Shone (United 
Kingdom) opposed the Soviet proposal.” Sir 
Terence thought the Committee had spent too 
much time on the question, which had been disposed 
of in 1948, when the First Committee had decided 
that it was incompetent. He, then, referred to the 
assurances which the Greek Government had given. 
He noted that “the Committee could not prevent 
the Greek Government from administering justice 
in its own territories or from passing sentence. 
The Political Committee was not a court of appeal 
and should proceed without further delay with 
the matters within its competence.” Ambassador 
van Langenhove (Belgium) also thought the Com- 
mittee should pass on to the real question before 
it, but Mr. Katz-Suchy insisted on continuing the 
discussion, with much abuse of the Greek 
Government.”? 

As the discussion continued, Sophocles Venizelos 
(Greece) called attention to the new Greek legis- 
lation and also stressed that since there had been 
no executions after September 30,” “the countries 
of the Soviet bloc” were concentrating on the 
Greek judicial process and were attempting “to 
rekindle the zeal of the defeated partisans and 
encourage acts of violence and sabotage under 
humanitarian pretexts.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky, nevertheless, continued his at- 


* Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

* Tbid., p. 16. 

” Tbid., p. 16. 

™ U.N. doc. A/C.1/8R.295, pp. 2-3. 
™ Tbid., pp. 3-4, 5-6. 

* Tbid., pp. 7-8. 
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tack, although he *” ared to have some question 
concerning the problem of competence, since he 
noted that article 2 (7) of the Charter spoke of 
“matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any State” and remarked that 
“some matters were not so far within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a State that they could not be con- 
sidered by the Committee” and that “there was 
no Chinese Wall between domestic and external 
matters.” " 

Mr. Viteri-LaFronte (Ecuador) thought the 
Conciliation Committee might discuss the problem 
of death sentences with the Greek delegation, while 
Mr. Londono (Colombia), who could not support 
the Soviet proposal, was prepared to submit a pro- 
posal asking that all countries, in the interest of 

eace and conciliation, suspend death sentences.” 

he discussion went on in much the same vein on 
October 26. Mr. Kiselev (Byelorussia) considered 
the Colombian proposal irrelevant, while a Para- 
guayan proposal calling upon the Greek nation 
to end all sabotage, violence, and executions in 
order to restore “spiritual peace” to “the noble 
and courageous Greek people” was thought un- 
realistic. Only the Soviet proposal, he thought, 
as amended by the Polish delegation, was really 
satisfactory.” 

Mr. Martin (Canada) sought to direct the discus- 
sion to the real question at issue, namely the reports 
of the Conciliation Committee and the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Balkans.” Mr. 
Martin stated that— 


the U.S.S.R. proposals could not be accepted, because it 
raised a matter essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the Greek Government. Even if that matter were 
not wholly within the jurisdiction of the Greek Govern- 
ment, the Committee was not a court of appeal to examine 
the guilt or innocence of the eight persons mentioned. 
The Committee was a political body, and he therefore hoped 
that the U.S.S.R. proposal would not be accepted and that 
the Committee would then continue with its examination 
of the proper subject with which it was concerned. 


Mr. Katz-Suchy, however, called for “concrete 
action.” 78 

Mr. Pipinelis again intervened because of the 
many attacks on the Greek Government.” Once 
more, he went into the subject of executions and 
the Greek leniency legislation. He reiterated that 
there had been no executions since September 30, 
the law having been promulgated on October 6. 
But this was only one aspect of the question : 

The main point was that the First Committee could not 
take a decision regarding the sentence on the eight persons 
referred to in the Soviet Union proposal without under- 


taking a study of the history of each case. Otherwise, any 
conclusion would be arbitrary and, if the Committee 


recommended that the sentences be annulled, it would be 


* Tbid., pp. 9-11. 

* Ibid., pp. 11-138, 18-14; U.N. doc. A/C.1/510. 
* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.296, pp. 3-4; A/C.1/509. 
" Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

* Tbid., pp. 9-11. 

* Ibid., pp. 13-15. 
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guilty of accepting the slanderous accusations against 
Greecé upon their own merits. 


Mr. Pipinelis also thought that the Committee 
could not become a “court of appeal” and believed 
that continued discussion of internal Greek prob- 
lems would result in distorted work “and an injus- 
tice would be perpetrated against the Greek Gov- 
ernment.” He noted that, of its own initiative, 
Greece was undertaking conciliatory measures of 
“pacification, tolerance and mercy designed to put 
an end to internal discord” and was confident that 
it “would persevere in that policy by sovereign and 
spontaneous acts.” 

Naturally, this statement was not acceptable to 
Mr. Vyshinsky, who launched into another attack 
against the Greek Government, and then rejected 
the various draft resolutions which had been pro- 
posed by the representatives of Colombia, Para- 
guay, Ecuador, and Uruguay.” 

On October 26, the First Committee dealt with 
the problem of death sentences. Dr. Malik (Leb- 
— invoked rule 110 and formally proposed that 
the First Committee decide whether it was compe- 
tent to consider “proposals regarding the death 
sentences pronounced in certain countries.” * The 
debate was closed and the Committee by a vote of 
31 to 16, with 12 abstentions, decided that it was 
incompetent to deal with the Soviet proposal ask- 
ing the suspension and repeal of certain death 
sentences. Similarity, it declared its incompetence 
concerning the Paraguayan proposal by a vote of 
40 to 7, with 10 abstentions, and the Colombian 
proposal by 39 to 8, with 8 abstentions, and the 
Uruguayan proposal by 40 to 8, with 8 abstentions. 
On the other hand, by a vote of 31 to 16, with 12 
abstentions, it decided that it was competent to 
deal with the Ecuadoran proposal.*? 

The substantive vote on the Ecuadoran pro- 
—_ which had been amended by the United 

tates delegation,** was not taken before Octo- 
ber 27. The revised draft stipulated that the 
President of the General Assembly “ascertain the 
views of the Government of Greece concerning the 
suspension of death sentences passed by military 
courts for political reasons, as long as the Con- 
ciliation Committee is in existence.” The Soviet 
delegation also submitted an amendment which 
would have “cancelled” death sentences and elim- 
inated the time limit but were rejected on roll- 
call votes by 25 to 6, with 21 abstentions, 16 to 
15, with 22 abstentions, and 23 to 14, with 17 
abstentions, respectively. The First Committee 
then adopted the amended Ecuadoran proposal 
by a vote of 40 to 4, with 10 abstentions.* 


“ Tbid., p. 15. 

™ See especially U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.297, pp. 2-4. 

* Tbid., pp. 4-11; U.N. doc. A/C.1/508, 509, 510, 511/Rev. 
1. The U.S. abstained on the vote on the Ecuadoran reso- 
lution as to the question of competence. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/515. 

“ See U.N. doc. A/C.1/516. For the votes, see U.N. doe. 
A/C.1/SR.298, pp. 2-7. 
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Reports of UNSCOB 


After this long digression, the First Committee 
was now ready to take up the reports of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans, the 
first of which was signed in Athens on August 2, 
1949.°° It noted that Albania had been “the — 
cipal source of material assistance to the Greek 
guerrillas” and that Albanian support had been 
“vital to the continuance of the Greek guerrilla 
movement since all the main guerrilla concentra- 
tions are found on the Albanian frontier.” The 
report also pointed out that Bulgaria had con- 
tinued to assist the Greek guerrillas, moral assist- 
ance to whom had been openly proclaimed by the 
Bulgarian Government. 

On the other hand, it was stated that Yugoslav 
assistance had recently declined, if it had not 
ceased entirely in 1949, following the Yugoslav- 
Cominform rift in June 1948, and note was made 
of Marshal Tito’s speech of July 10, 1949, concern- 
ing closure of the Greek-Yugoslav frontier. The 
report stressed the very important assistance to the 
Greek guerrillas and the fact that the “Free 
Greece” radio had been moved from the neighbor- 
hood of Belgrade to the vicinity of Bucharest ; it 
stated that this assistance—together with that of 
the other Soviet satellites—pointed toward “the ex- 
istence of a highly coordinated system of support.” 
The report further declared that, on a number of 
occasions, the Greek Communist Party itself had 
openly acknowledged foreign support. 

The report also called attention to the fact that 
none of the approximately 25,000 Greek children 
removed from Greece during 1948 had been re- 
turned to Greece in accordance with the unanimous 
resolution of the General Assembly on November 
27, 1948. Nevertheless, thousands of Greek chil- 
dren, contrary to the spirit of that resolution, had 
been transferred from one Eastern European state 
to another. “In violation of fundamental human- 
itarian principles, some of these children, both 
boys and girls of adolescent age,” had “been sent 
back to Greece to fight in the ranks of the 
guerrillas.” 

The report outlined the conciliatory efforts of 
the Special Committee and revealed the continued 
refusal of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
either to cooperate with or to recognize it. It con- 
cluded that “the continuance of the present situa- 
tion ‘constitutes a threat to the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of Greece and to 
peace in the Balkans,’” reaflirming conclusions 
which the Special Committee had reached in 1948. 

In a supplementary report of September 16,” 
the Special Committee called attention to the 
virtual elimination of guerrilla warfare along 
the northern Greek frontiers, to the fact that large 


*® See U.N. doc. A/935, supplement no. 8, and also Greece 
and the United Nations, cited, p. 4. 

* U.N. doc. A/981, Sept. 16, 1949, Supplementary Report 
of the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans. 
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numbers of guerrillas had fled across the frontiers, 
especially into Albania, and to the closing by 
Yugoslavia of its frontier with Greece. The Spe- 
cial Committee also made a number of recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly that it: (1) 
remind Albania and Bulgaria once more of their 
obligation to prevent use of their territories for 
guerrilla action against Greece; (2) determine 
that assistance to the guerrillas endangered peace 
in the Balkans and was contrary to the United 
Nations Charter; (3) find that Albania was pri- 
marily responsible for the threat to the peace; (4) 
call upon Albania and Bulgaria to cease their as- 
sistance to the guerrillas; (5) note the support of 
Rumania and other countries to the guerrillas and 
call upon them to cease forthwith; (6) call upon 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to cooperate 
with an appropriate international body for ob- 
servation of the disarming and internment of 
Greek guerrillas in their territories; (7) attempt 
during the fourth session of the General Assembly 
to reach a pacific settlement among the four coun- 
tries concerned; (8) deplore the failure of the 
Northern neighbors to comply with the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly concerning the 
repatriation of Greek children, call upon them to 
do so, and condemn the use of children in the 
guerrilla forces; (9) approve the reports of the 
Special Committee and “continue to provide for 
United Nations machinery with adequate powers 
of conciliation and observation and to further a 
settlement between Greece and her northern neigh- 
bors and restore peaceful conditions along the 
northern frontiers of Greece, and to keep the 
United Nations informed of the situation.” 


POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Benjamin V. Cohen (United States) opened 
the discussion of the Greek problem on October 
27 by reminding the First Committee that, al- 
though it had dealt with the death sentences 
imposed on nine Greek citizens, it should deal with 
the more important problem of the threat to the 
independence of Greece, which had cost the lives 
of more than 50,000 persons.*’ Referring to the 
Conciliation Committee, he remarked that the 
United States had hoped for some kind of modus 
vivendi between Greece and its northern neighbors 
and indicated that the Conciliation Committee had 
simply proposed reestablishment of diplomatic 
relations, renewal or revision of frontier conven- 
tions for the settlement of frontier incidents, and 
the establishment of mixed frontier commissions 
for the regulation of such incidents if and whea 
they occurred. He also noted that the Concilia- 
tion Committee had proposed a formula which, 
under the Charter, would have obligated signa- 
tories “to refrain from the threat or use of force 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.298, pp. 7-12, and Buettn of Nov. 
21, 1949, p. 779. 
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against the territorial integrity of a state, or for 
the purpose of changing existing frontiers.” A1- 
though Greece was willing to accept this formula, 
and Yugoslavia was also favorably disposed, 
neither the Albanian nor the Bulgarian delegation 
was willing to accept it. Mr. Eohen also noted 
the Albanian rejection of verification of the dis- 
arming and interning of Greek guerrillas in Al- 
bania as “useless” although he felt that both 


Albania and Bulgaria had “everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by inviting United Nations 


confirmation of their alleged good conduct.” Al- 
bania, like Bulgaria, had also rejected the idea of 
a neutral chairman for the proposed mixed 
commissions. 

Mr. Cohen also pointed to the Albanian refusal, 
following the Soviet position, to sign any agree- 
ment without a formal Greek renunciation of the 
claim to Northern Epirus, which he did not con- 
sider a constructive attitude, if, indeed, a modus 
vivendi with Greece were really desired. The ques- 
tion was “only one of several territorial issues 
throughout the world and notably in the Balkans, 
among them claims to the entire provinces of Greek 
Thrace and Greek Macedonia.” The Charter out- 
lawed “any effort to change existing frontiers by 
force or threat of force,” and the Greek govern- 
ment had “offered to agree in specific terms” that 
it would “not use force or the threat of force to 
alter existing frontiers.” Mr. Cohen noted that 
Yugoslavia had given indication of a considerable 
change of policy and reminded the First Commit- 
tee that “only the Cominform countries retained a 
negative attitude towards the suggestions of the 
Conciliation Committee.” 

Mr. Cohen traced, in brief detail, the history of 
the Greek question. Among other things, he noted 
the announcement, on October 16, that the so-called 
“Democratic Army” in Greece, having been de- 
feated in battle, had “not put down its weapons, 
but merely stands at ‘ground arms,’ ” in accordance 
with the decision of the Sixth Plenum of the Greek 
Communist Party on October 6. In that connec- 
tion, he referred to the admitted presence of large 
numbers of guerrillas in Albania and Bulgaria and 
pointed to the necessity of remaining vigilant lest 
a further resurgence of guerrillas into Greece 
occur. It was not without interest, he remarked, 
“that both Albania and Bulgaria . . . rejected any 
thought of verification of their assertions asto .. . 
disarming and internment by any agency of the 
United Nations.” 

In view of the nature of the problem, Mr. Cohen 
concluded : 


. . . It is merely a matter of elementary prudence that 
the United Nations remain vigilant concerning the situa- 
tion along the northern frontiers of Greece, while attempt- 
ing, as it has done in the past, to bring about a peaceful 
settlement between Greece and its northern neighbors. 


In the light of existing circumstances the General Assem- © 


bly cannot now take the hasty view that it is finished with 
the Greek problem. 
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DRAFT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED BY AUSTRALIA 
CHINA, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Cohen then referred to the two draft resolu- 
tions which the delegations of Australia, China, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States spon- 
sored. One of these dealt with the repatriation of 
Greek children; the other was similar to the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of 1947 and 1948 which 
proposed the continuation of the Special Commit- 
tee, with its previous terms of reference and with 
additional powers.** The resolution, which was 
to be unchanged, noted Albanian and Bulgarian 
assistance to the Greek guerrillas, in particular, 
“Albania being the principal source of material 
assistance,” and called upon them to cease such 
assistance forthwith. It considered that the 
launching of a new armed action against Greece 
from adjacent territory “would seriously increase 
the gravity of the danger to the peace” and would 
justify the Special Committee in recommending 
a special session of the General Assembly to deal 
with the matter. 

The draft resolution also recommended all mem- 
bers of the United Nations and all other states 
to refrain from any direct or indirect assistance to 
~~ armed group fighting against Greece and to 
refrain from direct or indirect provision of arms or 
other war materials to Albania and Bulgaria until 
the Special Committee or other competent United 
Nations organ had “determined that the unlawful 
assistance of these States to the Greek guerrillas 
has ceased.” In addition, it was recommended that 
account be taken of the extent to which Albania 
and Bulgaria henceforth abide by the General 
Assembly’s recommendations. 

Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia again were 
called upon to cooperate with Greece in the settle- 
ment of their differences by peaceful means under 
article 2 (3) of the Charter. More particularly, 
(1) Greece and Yugoslavia were asked to make 
further efforts to resolve their differences; (2) 
Albania and Bulgaria, on the one hand, and 
Greece, on the other, to establish normal diplo- 
matic relations; and (3) all parties concerned to 
“renew previously operative conventions or con- 
clude new ones providing effective machinery for 
the regulation and control of their common fron- 
tiers and for the peaceful adjustment of frontier 
incidents.” Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
were called upon to cooperate with the Special 
Committee in executing its functions, particularly 
in respect of good offices, verification of the dis- 
arming and interning of Greek guerrillas, and 
repatriation nationals to Greece, and upon Greece 
to continue to cooperate toward the same end. 
Finally, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations was authorized— 
to arrange through the Special Committee or other appro- 


priate United Nations or international agencies the 
extension of any feasible assistance to the Governments 


concerned in making and carrying out arrangements for 


* See U.N. doc. A/C.1/513, 514. 
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the repatriation to Greece or resettlement elsewhere of 
Greek guerrillas and other Greek nationals who have been 
involved in the guerrilla warfare. 


In presenting these resolutions, on behalf of the 
sponsors, Mr. Cohen hoped that during the comin 
year the work of the United Nations on the Gree 
problem would attain final success. 


Support for the Resolution 


The four-power draft resolution was imme- 
diately supported by Mr. Moreno (El Salvador) 
who affirmed that his delegation “would support 
all proposals which reaffirmed the sovereignty of 
Greece and protected her from those who threat- 
ened her integrity.” *® Ambassador Makin, who 
was particularly interested in efforts at conciliation 
and reconstruction, believed that, for the present 
the joint —— offered the best prospects for 
solution of the problem.” 


Soviet Opposition 


When the discussion began on October 27, Dr. 
Kan (China) spoke briefly in support of the 
joint draft resolution since he believed that it 
embodied “the minimum that should be done to 
safeguard the political independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Greece.”® Mr. Nikolnikov 
(Ukraine), however, took the Soviet ~_— that 
entire responsibility for all the trouble lay with 
the Greek Government, which had thwarted the 
conciliation efforts in the General Assembly and 
had pursued a policy of chauvinism with respect 
to Albania and a program of “terror” at home.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky elaborated on this theme at con- 
siderable length. He charged, first, that, because 
of its claims to Northern Seiows, which had been 
brought forth at the Paris Peace Conference, 
Greece was responsible for the failure of the Con- 
ciliation Committee.* To Mr. Vyshinsky, the 
struggle in Greece was merely between “monarcho- 
fascists” and “the democratic Greek people,” with 
the Government supported by the United Kingdom 
and the United States, and he promised to deal 
in detail with the entire subject at a later stage. 


Replies to the Soviet Position 


Hector McNeil (United Kingdom) replied at 
length and stressed ™ that the First Committee 
would not be deceived by Mr. Vyshinsky’s state- 
ment that the strife in Greece would be ended if 
only the (treek Government finally and completely 
abandoned its claims to frontier rectification. 
Without commenting on the merit, Mr. McNeil 
—— out that the Greek claim to Northern 

irus amounted almost to a national aspiration. 
Although Mr. Vyshinsky appeared unaware of it, 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.299, pp. 2-4. 

© Tbid., pp. 4-5. 

" Tbid., p. 8. 

” Tbid., pp. 5-8. 

* Thid., pp. 8-14. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.299, pp. 15-17. 
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Mr. McNeil cited the fact that the Communist- 
dominated EAM, for example, on July 31 and 
November 5, 1946, respectively, sent cables to the 
Paris Peace Conference and to the Council of For- 
eign Ministers in New York, declaring that it 
was*— 


just that the regions of North Epirus and Dastern 
[Turkish] Thrace be adjudged to Greece; their populations 
were Greek in majority before their forced displacement 
during recent times. It is also imperatively neces- 
sitated that the security of the Greek frontier to Bulgaria 
be safeguarded. 


Mr. McNeil also noted that Bulgaria, especially, 
had territorial claims to Western Thrace which, 
it had declared, it would never give up.* Finally 
Mr. McNeil rejected the Soviet proposals for the 
“solution” of the Greek problem. He pointed out 
that “the general body of the U.S.S.R. proposal 
would represent a gross interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of Greece. 

Ambassador van Langenhove (Belgium) con- 
tinued the discussion on October 28 with a brief 
statement pth. the report of the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Balkans and its 
recommendations.” He was particularly shocked 
that some of the Greek children taken into the terri- 
tories of the northern neighbors had been returned 
to fight in the guerrilla ranks although none had 
been returned under Red Cross auspices. In clos- 
ing, he announced Belgian support of the joint 
draft proposals before the Committee. 


Second Soviet Round 


In a detailed denunciation of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans, Mr. Vyshinsky 
returned to the fray on October 28.°° For the first 
time he admitted that the procedure of the Special 
Committee for examining witnesses “was not in 
itself particularly objectionable,” although to him 
this procedure was mere subterfuge to cover up the 
nefarious designs of that body, all of whose work 
and whose conclusions and recommendations he 
summarily rejected. Mr. Vyshinsky did not deny 
that in 1946 the Greek Communists had supported 
the claim to Northern Epirus, but he did not con- 
sider that significant. The important thing was 
that the Greek Government had “coveted” Al- 
banian territory. Nor would he permit any com- 
parisons with the Soviet acquisition of Polish 
territory or of Subcarpathian Ruthenia from 
Czechoslovakia since these territories had been 
transferred to the U.S.S.R. by “agreement” be- 
tween the parties. Mr. Vyshinsky also commented 


* U.N. doc. A/AC.4/56, p. 24; annex 29, pp. 4-5. 

"U.N. doc. A/AC.4/PV.10; S/AC.4/24a, pp. 67; 
S/AC.4/PV.27, pp. 16-19. See also, The United Nations 
and the Problem of Greece, cited, p. 17. Dr. Ales Bebler, 
who followed Mr. McNeil, denied the Vyshinsky charge 
that Yugoslavia had desired to partition Albania at the 
Paris Peace conference, a charge first used against Yugo- 
slavia after the Yugoslav-Cominform rift in 1948. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.300, pp. 2-3. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.300, pp. 3-13. 
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on the Greek elections in 1946 (in the supervision 
of which the Soviet Government had refused to 
serve) and insisted on the liquidation of the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans because 
it was “illegal” and had “served no useful purpose.” 

Mr. Manuilsky continued the Soviet presentation 
in the afternoon although he spent more time 
giving a citation of the conditions for Ukrainian 
“recognition” of the United Kingdom than in dis- 
cussing the Greek problem.*® Mr. Katz-Suchy 
attempted to introduce into the record the state- 
ment of certain American clergymen concerning 
the Greek question and circulated a letter of the 
so-called Provisional Democratic Government of 
Greece, of August 15, 1949, that laid down condi- 
tions for peace in Greece. Like Mr. Manuilsky, 
and contrary to the General Assembly’s resolution 
of November 27, 1948, Mr. Katz-Suchy thought the 
Eastern European states should be praised for 
their care of Greek children, and that they should 
not necessarily ask to be returned to Greece. 


Some Latin American Attitudes 


Meanwhile, Mr. de Alba (Mexico) expressed the 
view that the “Balkan problem” could be solved 
only in a spirit of “goodwill” and “conciliation” 
and thought that the Conciliation Committee 
should continue its work. He recalled the Mexican 
resolution of 1948 asking that the Great Powers 
settle their differences.1 Mr. Castro (El Salvador) 
on the other hand, challenged the Vyshinsky asser- 
tion that the “Greek situation was due to the irrec- 
oncilable position of Greece with regard to the 
territory of Northern Epirus” or to the internal 
situation within Greece. Peace could be brought 
about, he thought, if the Soviet Union would but 
exercise its influence in that direction.? 


Greek Reply to the Soviet Position 


Mr. Pipinelis took the floor again on October 28 
to clarify the Greek position.’ In contrast to Al- 
bania and Bulgaria, Greece had accepted, he 
pointed out, both the Evatt proposals of May 6, 
1949, and those of the Conciliation Committee on 
October 14, but he indicated that that body had not 
been empowered, as if it were a “peace congress,” 
to deal with territorial matters and internal ques- 
tions, which the Conciliation Committee had well 
understood. In the Greek view, the frontier prob- 
lem with Albania could be settled by reference to 


” U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.301, pp. 5-7. 

** Tbid., pp. 7-9. See also U.N. doc. A/C.1/520 ; Gouverne- 
ment Democratique Provisoire de Grece. Deuxieme Livre 
Bleu sur Vintervention americano-anglaise sur le regime 
monarcho-fasciste sur la lutte liberatrice du peuple. Aout 
1949, pp. 11-15; and Democracy of Greece. Provisional 
Democratic Government to the IVth General Assembly of 
the U.N.O. Free Greece, Aug. 15, 1949, 10 pp. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/8R.300, pp. 12-13. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.301, pp. 3-7. 

* Tbid., pp. 10-15. 
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the International Court, and the issue need not be 
“a bar to harmonious co-existence with Albania.” 
Indeed, “the fact that the Soviet Union had ab- 
sorbed a large part of Poland appeared to cast no 
shadow across the relations between the two coun- 
tries.” Mr. Pipinelis also recalled that, while 

rofessing friendly relations with Greece, follow- 
ing the Italian attack of October 28, 1940, the 
Soviet Government had discussed Greek territorial 
questions with Nazi Germany in November 1940.‘ 

After reviewing the history of the question of 
Northern Epirus, Mr. Pipinelis made special note 
of the problem of the Greek children, none of 
whom had been returned to Greece, except, he 
said, in the ranks of the guerrillas. They were, 
furthermore, being subjected to Communist indoc- 
trination in the territories of the northern neigh- 
bors of Greece. 

Mr. Pipinelis thought the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on the Balkans “unquestionably 
right in stating that there was little hope for peace 
and normal diplomatic relations between Greece 
and Albania” if Albania continued to assist the 
Greek guerrillas and refused to cooperate with the 
Special Committee. Yugoslavia, on the other 
hand, was in a quite different position since the 
statement of Marshal Tito on July 10, 1948, 
which— 


brought about a more normal situation and Greece had 
no cause for complaint. The situation in fact had greatly 
improved. It was evident moreover that the difference in 
idevlogies between the two Governments did not prevent 
normal relations. 


Repetition of the Soviet Position 


The general debate in the First Committee con- 
tinued on October 29, with Mr. Kiselev (Byelorus- 
sia) largely reiterating arguments which had been 
used before and repeating the general position of 
the Soviet delegation.® Mr. Manuilsky sounded a 
similar note, without adding anything to his previ- 
ous statements. Mr. Manuilsky’s statement, how- 
ever, was so vitriolic, that Mr. Cohen remarked 
that it “— 


threw considerable light on the reasons for the failure of 
the efforts of the Conciliation Committee. Whatever its 
intent, the effect of the speech, as well as that of other 
similar speeches, was not to further peace in Greece and 
between Greece and her northern neighbours, but was to 
incite efforts to overthrow the Government of Greece. 
The impression that such speeches left was that the coop- 
eration of those Governments in establishing peace in the 
Balkans could not be obtained until there was a Govern- 
ment of the Cominform’s choosing in Greece. 


Mr. Malik challenged this statement and asserted 


that the Soviet proposals were “designed to solve 


‘For details see H. N. Howard, “Germany, the Soviet 
Union, and Turkey During World War II,” BuLietin of 
July 18, 1948, pp. 63-73. 

5°U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.302, pp. 8-12. 

* Ibid., pp. 13-17. 

* Ibid., p. 17. 
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in an immediate and peaceful way both of the 
problems which prevented a solution of the Greek 
question”—internal and external. He added that 
the records of the Conciliation Committee showed 
that the United States and the United Kingdom 
“did not want to solve the question peacefully and 
wished to keep the Greek door ajar in order to 
retain a foothold in the Balkans.” In particular, 
he stated that the problem could be solved if the 
United States were to advise Greece “to waive its 
territorial ambitions . . . and to stop nurturin 
designs upon Albania’s territorial integrity an 
political independence.” ® 

In conclusion Mr. Cohen reminded the First 
Committee that the Conciliation Committee had 
been unanimously established for the purpose of 
exploring the possibilities of peaceful settlement 
and that “neither the United States nor the 
U.S.S.R. had been appointed to act as the con- 
ciliator.” He added that the Soviet Union and 
the Cominform countries “had rejected the pro- 
posals of the duly constituted Conciliation Com- 
mittee” and that responsibility for the rejection 
of those proposals could not be escaped by “talking 
about the so-called rejection of the U.S.S.R. 
proposals.” ® 


UNITED KINGDOM PROPOSAL CONCERNING OBSERVERS 
OF UNSCOB 


Meanwhile, on October 28, Mr. McNeil (United 
Kingdom) drew attention to a press release from 
the United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans. He stated that three United Nations 
observers and a Greek liaison officer in the Kastoria 
area, proceeding to investigate frontier incidents 
on October 25, had been fired upon from Albanian 
territory.° Although Mr. McNeil was aware that 
such incidents might take place without the know]- 


* Ibid., pp. 17-18. 

* Ibid., p. 18. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.301, p. 15; U.N. press release 
BAL/600. For Unscos Observation Group report on this 
incident see U.N. doc. A/AC.16/SC.1/0G.2/41 and Concl. 
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edge of the central government, he felt that the 
Committee should be concerned and should sustain 
the observers and introduced a proposal instruct- 
ing the Secretary-General “to request the Govern- 
ment of Albania to ensure that attacks from 
Albanian territory upon legally appointed observ- 
ers of the United N ations are immediately ended.“ 
Both Mr. Manuilsky and Mr. Rete-Becky an- 
nounced their intention to oppose this proposal; 
both complained that it was only a “maneuver,” 
and Mr. Katz-Suchy protested the celerity of the 
British move.” Mr. McNeil welcomed the fact 
that Mr. Katz-Suchy, in view of his past actions, 
“disapproved of the sudden introduction of reso- 
lutions and that the Ukrainian representative 
desired corroboration of the facts,” but he denied 
~~ “sinister intentions.” '* 
he Committee further discussed the problem 
on October 29, and members of the Soviet bloc re- 
quested a delay and a motion to postpone decision 
until October 31 was carried by 26 votes to 5, with 
19 abstentions.’* When the matter came up on 
Monday morning, despite objections from Mr. 
Malik, of the Soviet delegation and others, the 
Chairman informed the First Committee of a tele- 
gram from the Special Committee confirming the 
facts contained in the press release. In the end, 
the British proposal was approved by a vote of 46 
to 6, with 3 abstentions.” 


[Epitor’s NoTE: In the next issue of the BULLETIN will 
appear the concluding article on the Greek question in the 
Fourth General Assembly.] 


' #ULN. doc. A/C.1/519. 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.301, pp. 15-16. 

® Tbid., p. 16. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.308, pp. 7-11. 

* Tbid., p. 11. At the close of the meeting, a communica- 
tion from the Albanian Government to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral was read denying the charges (ibid., pp. 17-18). In 
a communication of November 18, the Albanian Govern- 
ment denied all the charges, condemned the resolution 
adopted, and stated that it was “not only a distortion of 
the facts but a’ complete perversion of the true picture” 
(U.N. doc. A/C.1/550). 
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U.S. Takes Serious View of Hungary’s Conduct 


in Trial of Robert A. Vogeler 


LEGAL COUNCIL REQUESTED 


[Released to the press February 15) 


The Hungarian Ministry for Justice publicly 
announced on February 10 that Robert A. Vogeler, 
an American citizen, would be brought to trial 
on February 17 in the Criminal Court at Budapest 
on charges of espionage and sabotage. In these 
circumstances, Mr. Vogeler’s wife, his father, 
- W. R. Vogeler, his friends, and the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, his em- 

loyers, have retained Morris L. Ernst of New 
Fork City, a lawyer of national and international 
repute, to represent Mr. Vogeler’s interests in the 
case. 

Mr. Ernst, whose passport has been validated 
by the United States Government for travel in 

ungary, has applied at the Hungarian Legation 
in Washington for a visa to enter Hungary and 
has also requested through the Legation that the 
Hungarian Government postpone the trial to en- 
able him to arrive in Budapest in due time to 
interview Mr. Vogeler prior to the start of the 
trial. Mr. Ernst has notified these steps directly 
by cable to the Hungarian Minister for Justice, 
Istvan Ries. The Hungarian Minister for For- 
eign Affairs has also been informed of them by 
the American Legation in Budapest. 

The United States Government has previously, 
in a note of February 1, made formal representa- 
tions to’ the Hungarian Government requesting 
the entry of a private American lawyer into 
Hungary to represent Mr. Vogeler. The Hun- 
garian Government, in a reply of February 6, 
refused this request. The texts of the above-men- 
tioned United States note and Hungarian note are 
given below. 

The United States Government does not regard 
the Hungarian reply to its legitimate and reason- 
able request as satisfactory. In the light of the 
theory and practice of justice which now prevail 
in Hungary, as well as of the duties toward the 
Communist regime now imposed on Hungarian 
lawyers and judges, there is grave doubt that, in 
the absence of American legal counsel, Mr. Vogeler 
will be properly defended and his rights ade- 
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sees safeguarded by a Hungarian lawyer. 
oreover, in view of Mr. Vogeler’s present situa- 
tion and the treatment experienced by other Amer- 
ican citizens who have been detained by the 
Hungarian police, there is serious doubt that he 
is in a position to make a free choice of Hungarian 
legal counsel for his defense. 

r. Vogeler, who was arrested on November 18, 
1949, has now been held incommunicado by the 
Hungarian police for 3 months. At no time, to 
date, has he been permitted access to American 
consular representatives or, so far as is known 
to this Government, to legal counsel of any kind. 
This inexcusable treatment of an American citizen 
by the Hungarian Government gives rise to ap- 
prehension that his rights will be flouted as out- 
rageously at his trial as during the period of his 
incarceration before trial and fully justifies the 
request that an American lawyer be permitted to 
assist in his defense. 

It is of interest to recall that the Bulgarian Com- 
munist leader, Georgi Dimitrov, when brought 
to trial in the Reichstag fire case, demanded of 
the German Government the right to be repre- 
sented by foreign lawyers of his own choosing. 
He actually named two Bulgarians, an American, 
and others as his counsel. Although the Nazi 
Supreme Court denied Dimitrov’s request that he 
be represented by foreign lawyers, it permitted 
such lawyers to be present at the trial, to send 
communications to the court, and to publish com- 
munications. , On this issue the Hungarian Com- 
munist regime apparently wishes to outdo even 
Nazi “justice” in denying rights to the defendant. 

Further, in United States Courts the Consti- 
tution is interpreted to permit choice of counsel 
by the accused even outside of the bar of jurisdic- 
tion. It is in accordance with international com- 
ity, especially where the defense of basic human 
rights may be involved, for courts to permit a 
foreign lawyer to angie pro hac vice. Such a 
practice exists in all United States courts which, 
otherwise, are, like Hungarian Courts, governed 
by statutes limiting practice at court to those law- 
yers who are admitted to the local bar. A dis- 
tinction thus exists between a lawyer’s practice of 
his profession and his appearance in a single case. 
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Attention is called to the fact that the Hungarian 
Government’s ys completely ignores both this 
distinction and the circumstance that association 
of an American lawyer with the Hungarian de- 
fense counsel of record, which was all that had 
been requested in the United States note of Feb- 
ruary 1, would not contravene any Hungarian law 
of penal procedure limiting to members of the 
Hungarian bar appearance as counsel of record. 
Mr. Ernst’s request, moreover, is not insistent on 
his appearance in court as counsel of record, but 
pertains to his entry into Hungary to protect his 
client’s interests in every proper way. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations, the 
United States Government considers the request 
which it communicated to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment on February 1 to be in conformity with ele- 


mentary principles of jurisprudence and justice.. 


This Government, therefore, will continue to de- 
mand the fullest possible safeguards for Mr. 
re rights in the matter of his treatment 
and his defense. It directly supports the right 
of his family and friends to choose and retain on 
his behalf both American and Hungarian legal 
counsel in whom they have confidence and spe- 
cifically endorses the request of Morris L. Ernst, 
who has been retained on behalf of Mr. Vogeler, 
for immediate admission to Hungary. 

The Government and people of the United 
States are deeply concerned and indignant at the 
intolerable attitude and behavior of the Hungar- 
ian Government in the case of Mr. Vogeler. They 
take an increasingly serious view of the treatment 
of this American citizen, wherein the Hungarian 
Government has violated both its specific inter- 
national obligations and generally accepted prin- 
ciples of humanity. The Hungarian Government 
has an obligation before the world to assure the 
full protection of Robert A. Vogeler’s rights. It 
will inevitably be judged and held responsible in 
terms of that obligation. 


U.S. Note of February 1! 


I have the honor to refer to the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment’s reply of January 7, 1950, to the note 
which I communicated to you under date of Jan- 
uary 3 concerning the case of Mr. Robert A. 
Vogeler. 

I am instructed by my Government to state that 
it regards the above-mentioned reply of the Hun- 
garian Government as wholly unsatisfactory. 
The Hungarian Government cannot, in the view of 
my government, avoid its international responsi- 
bilities and obligations in the Vogeler case by 
asserting this matter is entirely an internal affair 
of Hungary. The United States Government con- 
siders that it has every right to concern itself with 
the treatment of this American citizen, who has 


Communicated to the Hungarian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs by the American Minister to Hungary, Nathaniel 
P. Davis. 
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been detained for over two months without access 
to American Consular representatives or, so far 
as I am aware, to legal counsel. The United States 
Government will continue to concern itself with 
Mr. Vogeler’s situation and until his release will 
hold the Hungarian Government responsible in 
every particular as regards his well being. 

In an interview on January 19 the Deputy Prime 
Minister of Hungary informed me that, in spite of 
the repeated representations of the United States 
Government, Mr. Vogeler would shortly be brought 
to trial. The United States Government cannot 
accept such action as justified, especially since the 
Hungarian Government has refused to give me 
any explanation of the charges against Mr. Vog- 
eler and has refused all of my requests concerning 
an opportunity for American Consular Officers to 
see him. 

The Deputy Prime Minister further informed 
me that the trial of Mr. Vogeler would be public 
in order that the world might judge the correctness 
of Hungarian justice and assured me that Mr. 
Vogeler would have full opportunity to defend 
himself and might have as many Hungarian 
lawyers as he desired. In the light of these as- 
surances, I am directed by my government to 
invite your attention to the following: 


Without prejudice in any way to its continuing 
demand for Mr. Vogeler’s prompt release and 
liberty to depart from Hungary or to the reserva- 
tion of rights respecting possible claims contained 
in my note of December 20, 1949, the United States 
Government asserts the right of Mr. Vogeler to 
the services of legal osaneal endael on his behalf 
irrespective of the membership of such counsel in 
the Hungarian bar. In this connection, the 
United States Government requests that the Hun- 
garian Government agree to the immediate entry 
of a private American lawyer and such assistants 
as he may require, whose purpose will be to con- 
sult at once with Mr. Vogeler and the Hungarian 
legal counsel retained on Mr. Vogeler’s behalf and 
to associate himself, together with his assistants, 
in the preparation of Mr. Vogeler’s defense. Ar- 
rangements are now being made for the retention 
of such an American lawyer, whose name will be 
communicated promptly to the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment. 

The United States Goverment insists that Amer- 
ican Consular Officers and the legal counsel 
retained on Mr. Vogeler’s behalf be afforded im- 
mediate and thereafter continuous access to Mr. 
Vogeler with assurance of adequate opportunity 
to converse freely with him, prepare his case, and 
inquire fully into all matters which the Consular 
Officers, his legal counsel, or Mr. Vogeler may 
consider pertinent for discussion. The United 
States Government requests also that the Hun- 
garian Government give unqualified assurances 
that the legal counsel serving Mr. Vogeler will be 
wholly free to represent their client in a forthright 
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manner and to conduct the latter’s defense in a 
manner best calculated to serve his interests. 
Further, the United States Government requests 
that Mr. Vogeler’s legal counsel and the American 
Consular representatives observing the trials shall 
have free access day by day to the verbatim record 
of the proceedings of the court in this case. The 
United States Government also desires assurance 
that representatives of the American Legation, 
Consular or otherwise, will be allowed to attend 
the trial and that American newspaper corre- 
spondents wishing to proceed to Hungary for the 
same purpose will be permitted to do so and will 
be admitted to the sessions of the court. 

During my interview on January 19, the Deputy 
Prime Minister also informed me that the trial 
of Mr. Vogeler would disclose the ‘involvement’ of 
members of the Legation in this case. I must in- 
sist that any such allegations, if they are to be 
made at the trial, and an explanation of the 
grounds on which they are based, be communicated 
to me at once as a matter of right and courtesy, 
since such charges obviously affect the relations 
between our two countries. 

The Hungarian Government is requested to 
make a prompt reply in the above matters in 
order that its intentions may be clearly understood 
and full opportunity given to Mr. Vogeler’s coun- 
sel to prepare adequately for his defense and in 
order that the conduct of the trial may corre- 
spond with the Deputy Prime Minister’s assur- 
ances. 

Accept [etc. ] 


Hungarian Note of February 6 


The Hungarian court will proceed, in connec- 
tion with the trial of Robert A. Vogeler’s case, ac- 
cording to the dispositions of the Hungarian law 
of penal procedure under which only Hungarian 
lawyers registered in the Budapest bar can be 
entrusted with the defense of the accused. 

The hearing on the Vogeler case at court will 
be public, consequently both Hungarian and for- 
eign correspondents will have the opportunity to 
attend. 

The Hungarian Government otherwise main- 
tains wholly its viewpoint taken in its note 0146/ 
1950 of January 7, 1950. 


STATEMENTS OF COMMUNIST BOSS 
FORESHADOW VERDICT OF GUILTY 


[Released to the press February 17] 


In an interview on January 19, Matyas Rakosi, 
the Deputy Prime Minister and Communist boss 
of Hungary, informed the American Minister in 
Budapest, Nathaniel P. Davis, that under Hun- 


garian law an espionage trial could be held in. 


secret. He stated, however, he had advised the 
Minister of Justice that, in order to show the 
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correctness of the Hungarian position, Robert A. 
Vogeler, who is accused of espionage and sab- 
otage, should have a public trial which all the 
world could see. He said that it would be a fair 
trial and that Mr. Vogeler would have every op- 

rtunity to defend himself, even to speak in 

nglish, for which proper arrangements would be 
made. 

These assurances that Mr. Vogeler will be ac- 
corded a fair trial have, however, been belied b 
the wholly inconsistent and prejudicial speec 
made by Mr. Rakosi before the Central Executive 
of the eneesion Workers’ (Communist) Party 
on February 10—just 7 days before the start of 
the present trial. On that occasion, speaking with 
reference to the case of Mr. Vogeler and Edgar 
Sanders, a British citizen who, like Mr. Vogeler, 
is being tried on charges of espionage and sab- 
otage, Mr. Rakosi asserted, among other things, 
that “these spies are in point of fact the vilest and 
most dangerous enemies of the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Democracy.” He then added that while “for 
some time in the past we have been rather lenient 
toward these heinous and dangerous enemies of 
our people” and often “let them run or . . . were 
content to expel them,” “we shall see to it that 
those gentlemen who are spying in Hungary on 
the instructions of their American, British, or 
other masters do not find this job to be without 
risks. If their activities are discovered they will 
receive the severe sentence meted out by the laws 
of Hungary.” 

Mr. Rakosi has thus clearly impugned his own 
assurances about a fair trial and not only asserted 
the guilt of Mr. Vogeler before he is brought to 
trial but also assumed the role of the court by 
announcing that he will be severely punished. 

In these circumstances, as well as those outlined 
in the Department’s statement of February 15, 
every aspect of Mr. Vogeler’s trial requires careful 
observation and scrutiny. It is pertinent in assess- 
ing the validity and warrant of the trial pro- 
ceedings and the final judgment of the court to 
seek to ascertain the true physical and mental 
condition of Mr. Vogeler, including his alertness 
and his ability to comprehend the evidence 
brought against him, and to note any indications 
that he has been subjected to coercion by intimida- 
tion, lack of food, drugging, or other forms of 
mistreatment. Action of the court in admitting 
any “confessions” must be considered with par- 
ticular regard to the admission and consideration 
by the court of any evidence concerning the cir- 
cumstances under which such “confessions” were 
obtained and to the inclusion in such documents 
of general conclusions of guilt as distinct from 
underlying factual evidence which is subject to 
independent check. 

The text of Mr. Vogeler’s indictment has not 
yet been furnished to this Government, but it 
must be determined with respect to the presenta- 
tion of “proof” of the anticipated charges of es- 
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pionage and sabotage whether such “proof” 
consists merely of the reporting of facts open to 
innocent view and accessible during the course of 
normal movement and activity by the accused. 
The attitude of the court on these points, together 
with the readiness and willingness of Mr. Vogeler’s 
Hungarian counsel to explore such questions in 
the Eiedent’s interest must also be observed. 

The conduct of the court itself must also be 
carefully noted. It will be of importance in this 
regard to recognize and identify any evidence of 
bias, of pressure, overt or concealed, from Hun- 
garian political authorities for conviction of the 
accused, of any tolerance of courtroom demon- 
strations, and of any campaign in the officially- 
controlled press for conviction of the defendant 
prior to the verdict of the court. On this latter 
point it must be noted further whether there are 
censorship or unwarranted restrictions on the 
press in its reporting of the trial. 

Other aspects of the proceedings of which cog- 
nizance must be taken include the identity, ability, 
background, and conduct of such Hungarian legal 
counsel as may defend Mr. Vogeler; the extent to 
which Mr. Vogeler may converse freely with his 
counsel and officials of the American Legation; 
and the circumstances whether, during the period 
of his trial, Mr. Vogeler is kept in the custody of 
st “litte police or in that of the judicial 
police. 

It is on the basis of facts and impressions relat- 
ing to the foregoing considerations and others 
equally important that the conduct and verdict of 
the Hungarian court in the trial of Mr. Vogeler 
will be judged as impartial or unjust. Over and 
above the observance in the trial of the forms of 
judicial procedure, there will still remain the 
question whether the Hungarian Government has 
not already sealed a verdict of guilty in this case, 
as appears foreshadowed in the pronouncements of 
Mr. Rakosi. 





Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[ Released to the press February 15] 


I have one brief statement to make on the trial of 
Mr. Vogeler which has been announced by the Hun- 
garian Government. As I stated in talking to the 
Hungarian Minister last week, I can not emphasize 
too strongly the seriousness with which we view 
the Hungarian Government’s conduct in this affair. 
I can only add here that the Department will con- 
tinue its efforts to safeguard Mr. Vogeler’s rights 
and assure that he is properly defended. It is my 
earnest hope in this connection that the Hungarian 
Government will act favorably on the request of 
Mr. Morris Ernst, who has been retained to repre- 
sent Mr. Vogeler’s interest, to enter Hungary and 
be present at the trial. 
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United States Recognizes Yemen 
[Released to the press February 14] 


The United States has renewed its recognition 
of the Kingdom of Yemen, which was first ex- 
tended upon the visit of an American diplomatic 
mission in Sana’a, capital of Yemen, in April 1946. 
During its visit, the mission also concluded an 
agreement of friendship and commerce. The rela- 
tions established at that time were interrupted by 
the assassination, on February 17, 1948, of Imam 
Yahya. That event signaled the outbreak of a 
short-lived civil war in Yemen which culminated 
in the election of Crown Prince Ahmad to succeed 
his father. 

On December 22, 1949, the Yemeni Deputy For- 
eign Minister and Chief Delegate to the United 
Nations, Qadi Muhammad ‘Adballah-al-Amri, 
called at the Department of State and gave assur- 
ances orally and officially in behalf of his Govern- 
ment that Yemen respected its international 
obligations, including the United States- Yemen 
agreement of friendship and commerce. The 
United States has thus been abled to complete its 
recognition of Yemen, an event which affords con- 
siderable satisfaction to this Government as a step 
promoting friendship between the two countries. 


German Paintings Relief Fund 
Nets $293,480 


An exhibition of German paintings, part of the 
collection of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum and the 
Nationalgalerie in Berlin, netted a total of $293,- 
480 in admission fees during the course of its re- 
cent nation-wide tour of the United States. This 
fund is designated for the relief of German chil- 
dren in the American zone and is administered by 
the Council of Relief Agencies licensed to operate 
in Germany, with United States headquarters in 
New York City. 

The Council (Cratoe) reports that a shipment 
from this fund totaling $173,826 recently was com- 
pleted, including clothing and bedding for infants 
and children, undergarments, layette items, di- 
apers, and shoes. Another shipment valued at 
more than $100,000 reached Germany at the end 
of 1949. 

Distribution of these items in Germany is under 
welfare organizations of the states within the 
American zone and in the United States sector of 
Berlin. Allocation of proportionate shares of 
these shipments to the German states is made ap- 
proximately on the basis of relative population 
figures. 
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The Security Situation in the Department of State 


Statement by Deputy Under Secretary Peurifoy 


[Released to the press February 13] 


I have been reading and hearing statements, 
both pro and con, relative to the security program 
in the Department of State. Some have charged 
us with witch hunting. Some have charged us 
with having Communists on our rolls. I do not 
believe either charge is true. Some Members of 
the we oa and some among the general public 
appear, however, to be confused about the security 
situation in the Department of State. 

Senator McCarthy’s recent statements, alleging 
that the Department has a number of Communists 
and Communist sympathizers on its rolls, has 
tended further to confuse the situation. There- 
fore, I feel it essential to provide you with factual 
information of the Department’s security pro- 
gram. 

By way of background information, you should 
know that, when Gen. George C. Marshall became 
Secretary of State, he delegated full responsibility 
to me not only for maintaining security within the 
Department but also the Foreign Service. Later, 
when Secretary Acheson was appointed, he reaf- 
firmed that authority, and I have had a free hand, 
during the past 3 years, to devote my attention to 
the security program. 

The Department of State is participating fully 
in the President’s Loyalty Program which was 
established by the Executive Order 9835 of March 
21, 1947. Under this program, the names of all 
employees are checked against the records of the 
FBI, and the results of that check are made avail- 
able to the Department. In those cases of em- 
ployees where adverse information was developed 
under the Loyalty Program, full field investiga- 
tions are made by the FBI. The loyalty adjudi- 
cations based upon the facts developed by the 
FBI investigations are made by the Loyalty Se- 
curity Board of the Department or in the cases 
of persons appointed to classified positions after 
October 1, 1947, by the appropriate Regional 


Loyalty Board of the Civil Service Commission. ~ 


I must assure you that the Loyalty Program is, 
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of course, a continuing operation and the names 
of all new employees of the Department are pro- 
cessed in accordance with the established loyalty 
ene of the Government. In addition to the 

epartment’s participation in the President’s 
Loyalty Program, it has an active security pro- 
gram which is designed to protect the Department 
from security risks. All applicants for employ- 
ment are investigated by the Department’s investi- 
gative staff prior to appointment. 

Preparatory to discussing this program, I 
would like to provide for your information cer- 
tain statistics based on a total of 16,075 employees 
submitted for checking by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Of this number, no employee has 
been found disloyal. However, determinations 
have been made that two employees were security 
risks and have been aun In addition, there 
have been 202 employees on whom security ques- 
tions had been raised who have left the Depart- 
ment since January 1, 1947, either through resig- 
nation or reduction in force. This does not mean 
that these employees were security risks or that a 
security risk determination had been made. 

With respect to the investigation of all appli- 
cants for employment, the Department’s Division 
of Security completed some 5,000 such investiga- 
tions during the fiscal year 1949. Of this number, 
62 applicants were rejected for security reasons, 
and 246 were disapproved because of derogatory 
information relating to character and suitability. 

Senator McCarthy has been quoted as stating 
that some 300 employees have been certified to 
Secretary Acheson by the President’s Loyalty 
Board for termination as disloyal. Of that num- 
ber, he has indicated that the Department termi- 
nated the services of 80. In addition, he has 
stated that there are presently 57 card-carrying 
Communists in the Department. The Depart- 
ment has no such figures in its possession and 
knows of no Communists who are presently em- 
ployed. As far as the Department can ascertain, 
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the Senator’s alleged statements are without foun- 
dation in fact. The Loyalty Review Board of the 
Civil Service Commission has never recommended 
termination of any employee of the Department 
of State. To make this statement clear, you 
should understand the procedure which is fol- 
lowed. Briefly, the Department’s Loyalty Board 
evaluates all cases referred to it by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Determinations as to loyalty are 
made by the Department’s Board, and these deter- 
minations are finally reviewed by the Loyalty 
Review Board. As I have previously stated, and 
contrary to Senator McCarthy, that Board has 
never recommended any terminations of employees 
of the Department. 

In an effort to ascertain the basis of such state- 
ment, I undertook on Saturday last, when I read 
his comments, to obtain a verification from Senator 
McCarthy by directing a telegram to his attention 
asking in detail for any information in his posses- 
sion. My telegram read: 


In view of your statement carried by the press that there 
are “57 card-carrying Communists” in the State Depart- 
ment, I respectfully request that you make these names 
public or submit them to the Department of State. It 
would seem to me that, if you have this information, as a 
loyal American, you owe it to your country to inform the 
officials responsible for any such characters existing in the 
government. As you know, our employees have been 
checked and are being checked by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation under the President’s loyalty program, and if 
you have proof that there are card-carrying members of 
the Communist Party in this Department, I assure you 
that they will not remain in this agency. I assume that 
you have given your information to the FBI. Therefore, 
we will communicate with that agency immediately. Need- 
less to say, the thousands of loyal employees of this De- 
partment must not be placed under a cloud of suspicion, 
and I should appreciate it if you will promptly publish the 
names of the departmental employees whom you Say are 
members of the Communist Party. 


To date, I have received no reply to my request. 

I would like to give you the facts on each of the 
four individuals named by Senator McCarthy, car- 
ried in today’s press: 


John S. Service is the only one of those named 
who is employed in the Department. 

Mr. Service was reinstated to the Department of 
State on August 14, 1945, which was 4 days after 
the Grand Jury returned a no true bill relating to 
the charge that he had transmitted classified 
material of the Government to unauthorized per- 
sons. At this time, Mr. Service received a letter 
from former Secretary Byrnes in which he stated 
that he approved the recommendation of the 
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Personnel Board that Service be returned to ac- 
tive duty. Mr. Service, on the same date, received 
a letter from Joseph C. Grew, who was then Under 
Secretary of State. Copies of these letters were 
released, at that time, to the press. 

The case of Mr. Service was reviewed during 
March 1946 by the Security Officer of the Depart- 
ment, who made a favorable recommendation. 
When I assumed responsibility for security, I 
directed that Mr. Service’s file again be reviewed, 
and the Office of Controls made a favorable recom- 
mendation. Mr. Service’s case was considered 
automatically by the Loyalty Security Board on 
January 18, 1949, and the report was favorable. 


Concerning Mr. Gustavo Duran, who is no 
longer employed by the Department: 


Mr. Gustavo Duran was employed in the Auxil- 
iary Foreign Service from January 30, 1943, until 
September 1945, and thereafter, until October 4, 
1946, in the Department. 

Mr. Duran voluntarily resigned from this posi- 
tion on October 4, 1946. 


Concerning Mrs. eo Ae ane Keeney, who is no 
longer employed in the Department: 


Prior to November 1945, Mrs. Mary Jane Kee- 
ney was employed by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. In November 1945, when the For- 
eign Economic Administration was transferred to 
the State Department by Executice order, Mrs. 
Keeney was on detail from FEA to the Allied 
Control Commission Staff on Reparations in 
Europe. On March 9, 1946, she returned to the 
United States and, due to her reemployment rights, 
resumed her position in FEA, which had, in the 
meantime, been absorbed by the Department. On 
June 21, 1946, Mrs. Keeney went on sick leave, 
and on June 28, 1946, she submitted a letter of 
resignation to be effective July 15, 1946. Thus, 
Mrs. Keeney was employed by the Department in 
Washington only from March 9 until June 21, 
1946. 


Concerning Dr. Harlow Shapley: 


Dr. Shapley has never been an employee of the 
Department of State. However, in 1945, he served 
as a member of the American delegations at the 
Unesco conference in London and, in 1946, to the 
International Astronomical Union in Copenhagen. 

Dr. Shapley is a member of the National Com- 
mission of Unesco representing the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 
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The Spiritual Base of American Foreign Policy 


by Deputy Under Secretary Puerifoy * 


The great nations of this world, those that have 
exerted most marked influence for good on the 
history of man, are those nations whose lead- 
ers were men of vision with great spiritual quali- 
ties. The dictators, the tyrants have their brief 
innings, fall, and are remembered only for the 
evil they worked. The work of moral leadership 
lives on. 

Our United States, the richest country in the 
world in physical wealth and material resources, 
must be great in spiritual leadership if we are to 
play our great role in the destiny of nations. We 
must have a living spiritual philosophy to fight 
the material forces of communism. Communism 
is a philosophy of materialism and refuses to ac- 
knowledge the existence of God. Even more, com- 
munism is an avowed nonrecognition of God. 
Mark, how many thousands of priests and church- 
men have been arrested in Communist-dominated 
countries. The Communist action against the 
clergy in Czechoslovakia is the most recent ex- 
ample of their campaign against the spiritual lead- 
ers of a society. 

This is evidence of Communist recognition and 
Communist fear of the strength and durability of 
—_! leadership and their acknowledgement 
that the churches are spiritual strongholds that 
stand against efforts to enslave mankind. 


Communist Pattern 


In taking control of a nation, the Communists 
have followed a consistent pattern. Their first 
move is the seizure of governmental powers. 
Their next move is always the same, either to liqui- 
date the spiritual leaders or to make these leaders 
subject to them. Once these two steps have been 
accomplished, a Communist minority as small as 
two percent can control a country. 


We must face this fact at the outset. The forces 


? Excerpts from an address delivered before The Inter-~ 


national Christian Leadership, Inc. at Washington on Feb. 
38, 1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
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of communism are on the march. We must recog- 
nize that this is not alone a fight between the Cath- 
olic Church and communism, but a fight between 
communism and all faiths—Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants. 

In this battle, the various religious faiths have, 
at hand, effective weapons, and the major weapon 
in the religious arsenal is that of the Christian 
prinicple. The moral force of that weapon is 
immeasurable. 


U.S. Programs 


The programs that the United States has 
launched since 1945 and the projects in which we 
have participated, indiebieaiie and collectively, 
conform to the Christian ideal. As far as Amer- 
ica is concerned, the elements of these principles 
have long been an integral part of this democracy. 
It is only to be expected that we should project 
them into our dealings with other nations. 

Since V-J Day, American policy in dealing 
with other nations has involved a number of im- 
portant steps. We took a leading role in Unrra 
and contributed substantial amounts of food, 
clothing, and other necessities to peoples made des- 
titute - the war. Subsequently, we provided 
huge quantities of food, materials, and equipment 
to stricken nations in Western Europe to help them 
get back on their feet. This was under the Mar- 
shall Plan and much of these goods and equipment 
were grants-in-aid. In other words, they were 
gifts from the American people. 

Of course, we did these things partly out of self- 
interest. We were aware that American welfare 
depended on the welfare of our neighbors. 

Rens of our programs have been in effect long 
enough to show what strength, resolution, and 
moral force can accomplish. 

A freely elected Greek Government is still in 
office and, with a determined assist from us, has 
routed the forces of Communist guerrillas which 
threatened its survival. Internal conditions, in 
the economic sphere, have improved considerably. 
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With our aid, the Turkish Government fended 
off a threat of encroachment and is measurably 
more solidly established. An American mediator, 
as an official of the United Nations with the power 
of that organization behind him, succeeded in 
resolving a dispute between the Arab states and 
the Israeli which had flared into open conflict. 

The United Nations, in which we take an active 
part, must be given a large share of the credit for 
the establishment of the free nations of Indonesia 
and of the Republic of South Korea. The Mar- 
shall Plan has been, and is still, instrumental in an 
inspiring revival of the economies of the states of 
Western Europe. Conditions in those nations, in 
comparison with the state of affairs that obtained 
immediately after the war, are enormously better. 
Food is far more abundant than it was—although 
some shortages still persist. In most nations, the 
rate of production, which is economic life blood, 
is moving steadily upwards and has passed 1938 
levels. 

Furthermore, the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program have done 
much to allay the fears of invasion and have pro- 
vided a sense of security that is essential to politi- 
cal stability and to further economic recovery. 

This is only a partial and certainly a cursory 
review of what has been achieved. Even as such, 
I submit that it is an impressive record. 


Setbacks for Communism 


In Western Europe and in the Middle East and 


even in certain segments of the Far East, where 


The Voice of the Free World! 


The term “Iron Curtain” has become so familiar 
to us that we might easily slip into the dangerous 
habit of forgetting its iuiieenes. It is just as 
real as if it were forged out of steel plate. It 
keeps Russians and Eastern Europeans “in” and 
it keeps us and all others of the Western World 
“out.” 

Stalin knows that not even a dictatorship can 
retain power and control except by the consent of 
the people. Therefore, the Iron Curtain is 
indispensable. 

The continuance of dictatorial control over the 
Russian peoples depends on convincing them that 
the United States and other free nations are their 


* An excerpt of an address given by Howland Sargeant, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, before the 
Inland Press Association in Chicago on Feb. 13, 1950, and 
released to the press on the same date. For complete 
text, see Department of State press release 135. 
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it seemed to be making sweeping progress, 
communism has received a series of setbacks from 
which, I hope, it may never recover. This I am 
sure provides a practical—and convincing—an- 
swer to the question about the power of Christian 
principles intelligently applied. 

It is conceivable that vigorous promotion of 
human rights will compel the Communist leaders 
to alter their course and to deal with the rest of 
the world in a more Christian manner. They 
might be forced to live up to their international 
commitments and so begin to cooperate with free 
nations in establishing a world system of law and 
reason. 

Of this you can be sure: news of each gain in 
human rights will penetrate the Iron Curtain, 
The fact that men outside the curtain are success- 
fully working out a pattern of living together in 
which the individual is free of oppression can 
come and go as he pleases and is guaranteed cer- 
tain basic rights—which are enforced by law— 
will make itself felt among the masses of Russia. 
It may take a generation, but, once that fact gains 
acceptance, we can look for a more tractable Soviet 
policy. We can expect a Soviet government which 
will discharge its obligations to other nations. 

When that happens, we will have established 
the basis for an enduring peace—an achievement 
to which you may justly claim a considerable con- 
tribution. You will have helped to assure an in- 
crease of spiritual values in the world of 
tomorrow. 


enemies and are plotting against them. To sus- 
tain this fiction, it is necessary to cut the Russian 
peoples off from the outside world. The Iron 
Curtain is doing a pretty good job. 

The Curtain also conceals from foreign eyes 
the bleak reality of life in the Soviet Union. It 
permits the spreading abroad of the myth of the 
Soviet “workers’ paradise.” It enables the 
Politburo and Cominform to disseminate a pious 
picture of the peace-loving U.S.S.R. 

What kind of job is being done on the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. behind this Iron Curtain ? 


Soviet Censorship and Controls 


For one thing, information about the outside 
world is consistently distorted. The official Soviet 
newspaper Pravda is the main source of foreign 
news for the Russian public. To read it today, 
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one would think that we had been the enemies, 
not the allies, of the Soviet Union during World 
War II and were planning now to assault them. 

Soviet distortion of fact is not, of course, con- 
fined to incoming news. It is also imposed on all 
that goes out. The outgoing dispatches of Amer- 
ican and all other foreign news correspondents are 
warped by censorship. I have sometimes won- 
dered why our newspapers do not slug all such 
stories “Passed by Russian Censors,” to remind 
American readers that the item has been tampered 
with, and that the correspondent did not have 
unhampered access to the facts in the first place. 

Soviet citizens are prohibited by law from 
marrying foreigners, and Soviets are rarel 
allowed to travel abroad on private business. It 
is against the law for Russians and Russian insti- 
tutions to have any dealings with foreigners with- 
out official permission. Few foreigners are 
allowed to enter the country. These are, almost 
exclusively, diplomatic representatives of other 
governments or Communists. All are severely 
restricted in their movements and constantly spied 
on. The best evidence we have indicates that the 
Soviet rulers are beginning to get results in con- 
vincing the Russians that the entire Western 
World is hostile to them. 

The need for the Soviet regime to carry out this 
poisoning of minds against the non-Communist 
world is seen in the half efficiency to which the 
Russian economic machine is permanently con- 
demned by the political system under which it 
operates, with its need for eternal policing. In 
Russia it takes two men to do a single job—one to 
do the work and the other to watch him. 

If the Russian peoples found out about the free- 
doms and benefits enjoyed by workers in free 
democracies, or discovered that the free peoples 
would welcome them into the partnership of na- 
tions on a truly equal and friendly basis, the 
Politburo might lose its grip. The Politburo 
must depend on a minority Communist party of 
only 6 million in imposing dictatorial rule over a 
total population of 202 million. Among the over- 
whelming majority of non-Communist Soviet citi- 
zens, there is the potential dynamite of resistance 
which could blast the dictatorship sky high. 
Soviet tyranny cannot stand exposure to truth 
about how people live in free nations. The Soviet 
millions must be prevented from learning. Only 
then can the Politburo retain its tyrannical con- 
trol until the millions of youths now being indoc- 
trinated are fixed in a rigid pattern of Communist 
conformity. That is why the Soviet regime, in- 
tent upon educating a new generation, is deter- 
mined to seal off the Russian peoples from outside 
contacts. Their success depends greatly on keep- 
ing the Iron Curtain impenetrable. 


Satellites as Victims 


This Iron Curtain has been extended around» 


the satellite countries in a similar way. In re- 
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ligious persecution, we have seen such one as 
the sentencing of Cardinal Mindszenty by a Hun- 
garian court to life imprisonment on preposterous 
charges of treason, the arrest of 14 distinguished 
Protestant ministers in Bulgaria, and the Czech 
onslaught on the Catholic Church. 

In denial of freedom of the press, we have seen 
mistreatment and exclusion of foreign press cor- 
respondents and Soviet-style censorship and dis- 
tortion of news. 

In political tyranny, we have seen the high- 
handed and discourteous treatment of our dip- 
lomatic representatives and citizens in Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia; the denial 
of freedom of speech, right of assembly, and the 
right to vote to the satellite peoples; and the ruth- 
less purging of officials suspecting of disliking 
these tactics. 

Though the satellite curtain is less complete 
and impenetrable, it is closing down. 


The Voice of America Acts 


Must we accept this willful black-out that is a 
very real danger to us and other free peoples? 
ie there anything practical that we can do about 
1t¢ 

Radio is the one medium which can bypass cen- 
sorship and suppression of news, can hurdle over 
locked frontiers, and can reach peoples at all edu- 
cational and cultural levels. We are using it to 
pour in a stream of factual reporting and news 
analysis as a corrective to distortions and slanders 
against American life, aims, and policies and to 
expose the two-faced policies and brutal action of 
the Soviet and satellite Governments. 

The Voice is now broadcasting 28 program hours 
daily, in many languages, to a potential audience 
estimated at Mee 300 million people. The types 
of programs vary for different audiences. To the 
Iron Curtain countries, we send 47 percent news, 
52 percent analysis and features, and only 1 per- 
cent music. 

The Russian and Ukrainian language programs 
of our Voice of America have knocked a hole in 
the Iron Curtain. They are hitting into the 
U.S.S.R., and programs in Czech, Slovak, Polish, 
and other languages are blanketing the satellite 
areas, where we have the reinforcement of at least 
limited use of other information media. 

The Voice uses 36 short-wave transmitters, 
located in New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, and California. They are operated under 
contract by the Associated Broadcasters, Inc., 
CBS, Crosley, General Electric, NBC, Westing- 
house Radio Stations, Inc., and World Wide 
Broadcasting. Relay stations at Tangier, Munich, 
Honolulu, and Manila, and certain BBC facilities, 
boost the programs on to distant localities. 

Several years ago, there were outspoken criti- 
cisms here in America about the suitability of per- 
mitting the United States Government to operate 
a world-wide information service, and there was 
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talk of the dangers involved. These criticisms 
have largely disappeared here at home, as the Voice 
has saaek its case and gained public support. 
But the criticisms are still being heard. They 
now come from the Soviet and satellite Govern- 
ments. 

Several months ago a Communist propagandist 
told a professional audience in Moscow: “It was 
easy to indoctrinate people in Soviet ideology be- 
fore the war but since then BBC and the Voice of 
America have made it considerably more difficult. 
It is bad enough that individuals listen but the 
worst feature is that they are always running to 
friends to say, ‘Did you hear that . . .?” 

The Voice has put the official Communist prop- 
aganda organs increasingly on the defensive. They 
are having to devote more and more of their pub- 
lication space and air time to attacking the Voice 
of America and trying to refute what it has 
broadcast. 

When Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina jumped from a 
window of the Soviet consulate in New York, the 
Voice put the facts on the air. Within a few hours 
the news was all over Moscow, long before any 
Soviet newspaper printed a word about it. Prob- 
ably the Soviet citizens would never have heard 
of the case except for the Voice, and the Soviet 
bosses would have escaped the exposure of their 
need to use police tactics even abroad. 

Soviet papers have been compelled by the Voice 
to publish important international news and ver- 
batim texts of highly important international 
agreements which otherwise would have been sup- 
pressed or distorted. Last March 18, for ccmmuale, 
the Voice broadcast the full text of the North At- 
lantic pact in Russian. Two days later, /zvestia 
published the full text of the pact. It is impossible 
to overestimate the importance of such Voice feats 
in telling the Soviet peoples the facts about the 
free nations and forcing the official Soviet press 
to confirm it. 

The satellites have also felt and bowed to the 
Voice’s unrelenting pressure. Gabriel Pressman, 
assigned to cover the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty 
for the New York Times, was refused admission. 
The next day he broadcast over CBS: “Reports 
came to Hungary via the Voice of America that 
the Government was not permitting me in court. 
It was then that the Government suddenly discov- 
ered that there was room for a second American 
correspondent.” Pressman covered the trial. 


Refuting the Voice 


Tzvestia, Pravda, and satellite publications are 
doing their utmost to discredit our broadcasts. In 
Moscow, the Voice has become a major target of 
propagandists, and is ridiculed by cartoons, parade 
floats, vaudeville skits, and circus clowns. 

Last March 1, the Moscow Home Service broad- 
cast: “It is clear to everyone that the Voice of 
America enjoys no success in the U.S.S.R. and 
hardly anyone listens to it.” 
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But only 7 weeks later, the Politburo set in 
motion a multimillion dollar jamming operation 
to drown out those broadcasts that “hardly anyone 
listens to.” The Soviet Government is using sev- 
eral hundred powerful transmitters to carry out 
the jamming, at the sacrifice of diverting them 
from their normal use in broadcasting their own 
propaganda and at an expense greater than the 
entire Voice expenditure on our entire world-wide 
broadcasts. The Soviet Government could give 
no more conclusive evidence that the Voice is break- 
ing the Politburo’s airtight control over the minds 
of the Russian peoples, to.an extent filling them 
with extreme alarm. 

The Soviet Government flatly denied the jam- 
ming until last November 16 when Foreign 
Minister Vyshinsky was goaded into acknowledg- 
ing the truth in the Political Committee of the 
United Nations General Assembly. He said (of 
the Voice news and analysis which have been 
— for their objectivity by the eminent mem- 

ers of the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information) : 


“If we took measures that insured the free trans- 
mission of this nonsense and trash into our coun- 
try . . . this would arouse such indignation and 
anger and ire and wrath on the part of our people 
that the result would not be a pleasant one for 
.. . those who yearn for the freedom of such 
transmissions and broadcasts ... .” 

Mr. Vyshinsky has here made a calculated and 
deliberate declaration of radio warfare, in absolute 
defiance of binding international commitments. 

For quite a while, the Russian jamming was 
almost 100 percent effective and continues to en- 
joy a high degree of success, though our broadcasts 
are now breaking through occasionally for brief 
periods of time. 

Our engineers are devising countermeasures 
with growing success. We repeat our Russian 
language programs around the clock and are add- 
ing additional transmitters. We have added 
jamming-proof, Morse-code transmissions of news 
every hour around the clock. 

The — jamming of every possible fre- 

uency must have discouraged a vast majority of 
the Soviet audience. Nevertheless, the effort of 
their Government to blot out the Voice broadcasts 
has surely whetted the desire of many Russians to 
know what is being said in the programs from 
America. We are getting through enough to 
reach that core of the Russian millions whose 
personal lot in the “workers’ paradise” has given 
them every right to question the policies of the 
Soviet regime. Now that Congress has approved 
an additional 11.5 million dollars to help meet this 
emergency, the Voice hopes to penetrate the jam- 
— and reach the Soviet peoples on a larger 
scale. 

As for the other Iron Curtain countries, there 
has as yet been no broad-scale jamming to hamper 
us. e are reaching the prodemocratic groups 
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who need our moral support and the ammunition 
of accurate information. They are using it to 
turn other people into listeners to the Voice. 


Reaching Minds With Ideas 


The remarkable testimony given recently by Lt. 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, Commanding General 
of the Sixth Army, before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, gave an example of “the im- 
portance of reaching the minds and hearts of 
individuals with our program and our ideas” his 
conviction that “if the Chinese soldiers had under- 
stood why they were being called upon to fight and 
die and endure hardships, they could have de- 
fended the Yangtze River with broomsticks.” He 
continued : 

“In my opinion, we should no longer consider 
our military forcees—the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force—as our first line of defense. In my 
opinion, the machinery, whether it be Voice of 
America or a psychological warfare agency, that 
our Government sets up will make a stronger con- 
tribution and should be considered the first line 
of defense of our country.” 


Other Activities in Information 


The radio Voice is but one part of a broad infor- 
mation program. Even if there were no Iron 
Curtain and the Soviet rulers had a change of 
heart, it would still be essential in the world of 
today for us to keep up our information activities. 
We must make the citizens of every other land 
comprehend that our motives and purposes and 
actions are in harmony with the legitimate self- 
interests of all free peoples and that we are tryin 
to work with them in the building of a secure | 
prosperous life, both for those now free and those 
we hope will gain their freedom. 

In the Near East and Asia, for example, we are 
carrying the message to many of the newly 
founded states that the American people are 
acutely aware of the difficulties in winning and 
keeping national independence and that we want 
to help them in their struggle. We remind them 
of what would happen to their chances of getting 
or keeping freedom if they swallowed the delusive 
promises of Communist minorities. 

In Latin America, we are impressing upon the 
people the fact that the United States is continu- 
ously concerned with their freedom and economic 
well-being and that our recent preoccupation with 
Europe does not mean that we have forgotten 
them or abandoned in any degree the principles 
and programs laid down in our good-neighbor 
policy. 

At the moment, in Western Europe, we are 
devoting considerable attention to the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program. The European 
peoples want to do all they can to avoid another 
war but they want to be partners with us and not 
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mercenaries. The Communists are sparing no 
efforts to depict our Mpar shipments as worn-out 
weapons which we are dumping on Europe. They 
call us warmongers and distort our intentions 
though these are stated exactly in the agreements 





Cardinal Mindszenty’s Message on Hungary 


The Voice of America broadcast to Hungary on 
February 8, the first anniversary of the sentencing 
of Cardinal Mindszenty, a recorded speech in the 
Hungarian church officials own voice. The speech 
was delivered and recorded at Youngstown, Ohio, 
during the Cardinal’s visit to the United States in 
1947. A Hungarian court sentenced him on Febru- 
ary 8, 1949, to life imprisonment on charges of 
treason. 

I came to American soil for no other reason—not 
even to raise a collection; that is the task of 
others—but I came so that wherever I go, Hungary 
may be remembered and so that the case of Hungary, 
which is not yet closed, may be kept alive before the 
public opinion of the world. 

Because, even though bitterness may waft with 
hawk’s wings upon the Hungarian soul, and though 
they may cut into the Hungarian soul with the claws 
of birds of prey, yet, even in our darkest moments, 
we cannot suppose that in the world’s opinion the 
basie principles of justice have forever ceased to 
pilot the lives of peoples and nations. And it is 
necessary that the foundation of religious morality, 
which is our share by the grace of God, may do its 
work not only inside, in the depths of the heart, 
but that it may come out into the open and demand 
to come into its own among the sons of men. 

The evangelium has been torn to pieces as if it 
had been an ordinary scrap of paper; the two stone 
scripts brought by Moses have been crushed as if 
they had not been created by the hand of God. If 
this world wants to rebuild itself, as they proclaim 
in America, as they proclaim in Paris, as they pro- 
claim in London and everywhere, then, in the world 
being rebuilt, the evangelium and the two stone 
scripts are again needed to bring to coming genera- 
tions the teaching that Jesus Christ is the light of 
the world and that nobody can lay the foundations 
of the terrestrial welfare of man other than our 
Lord, Jesus Christ. 

The human race has to understand that a well- 
ordered world begins and is reborn only where the 
Ten Commandments are sacred. Thou shalt not kill; 
thou shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt not 
steal; thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor, nor against any individual, nor against 
peoples and nations, nor against the truth. 

If the foundation of religious morality is sacred 
in individual life, then it kas to permeate family 
life in its entirety. If the foundation of religious 
morality is sacred in family life, then it has to 
diffuse itself through the life of the towns and 
villages, and it has to spread from the lives of 
peoples to the lives of other peoples. 

When religion achieves the right of being public, 
and when religion will have the right to appear 
everywhere, then the truth shall come to the fore, 
and hatred among brethren and wars among men 
will shamefacedly retreat. 











we have signed. They are trying to shake the 
confidence of the Western European peoples in 
our sincerity and honesty. 

In every area of the world, indeed in every 
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country, there are special information needs and 
problems which must be analyzed and met. To do 


this job, we need all the means we are now using: 


the leg-work of Public Affairs officers of the 
foreign service, the libraries and information cen- 
ters which we maintain abroad, the documentar 

films, the radio programs of the Voice, the full- 
length verbatim texts of official documents and 
speeches and other background press materials 
which we send, in the Wireless Bulletin, to all 
overseas missions for public release. We cannot 
expect the American press services to give this 
detailed treatment of the official United States 
Government view on international questions of 
the moment nor to send to every country in the 
world the full texts of all documents and many 
speeches. Yet, it is essential to our foreign policy 
that these should reach foreign governments, for- 
eign editors, and as many people as possible. It 
has sometimes happened that the overseas repre- 
sentatives of American newspapers, radio net- 
works, and press services have themselves been 
very glad that United States Information Educa- 
tionale (Uste) has these texts. We always make 
them available to the United States press service 


representatives in the country before the genera] 
release. 

The American press, publishing, radio, motion 
picture, industrial philanthropic and other pri- 
vate agencies are also helping through the use of 
their services and facilities. The annual range 
and volume are enormous—2,500 hours of tran- 
scriptions of the best commercial radio programs, 
the free use of music at a value of 5 to 8 hundred 
dollars a day, the free use of copyrighted films, 
scripts, scenarios, and articles valued at 2 million 
dollars. On the other hand, as much as possible 
of our operations are carried out under contract 
with private industry, and for 1949 we can cite 
contracts which paid the motion picture industry 
over 114 million dollars, and an equivalent sum 
to press, publishing, and related private agencies, 
not to mention the services of our foreign service 
officers in assisting such industries and agencies 
in the solution of their overseas problems. 

This collective Voice of our Nation is having a 
tremendous effect in inducing other peoples to 
work with us in constructing the cooperative, 
democratic world society which is the major ob- 
jective of our foreign policy. 


United States Economic Relations With South Asia 


by George C. McGhee, Assistant Secretary 


for Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs? 


Our trade with South Asia would be even greater 
were it not for the aftermath of the war. The 
world-wide shortage of dollars has been apparent 
here, too, and each of these countries has found it 
necessary to impose restrictive measures of various 
kinds in order to reduce imports, especially from 
the United States, so as to use its dollars to best 
advantage. Import licenses are in widespread use. 

Similarly, exports from these countries are 
closely controlled by export licenses and export 
taxes. In some cases, these are intended to chan- 
nel goods to specific countries for currency rea- 
sons; in other cases, to prevent unwise drains from 
domestic consumption; and, in still other cases, 
to raise badly needed revenues. Our imports from 
these countries have at times also been seriously 
affected by commitments that the South Asian gov- 
ernments have made to other countries to provide 
fixed quantities of specific commodities. 

With the restoration of more normal conditions, 


*Excerpts from an address delivered before the Far 
East-America Council of Commerce and Industry at New 
York, N.Y. on Jan. 31, 1950, and released to the press on 
the same date. 
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doubtless there could be some expansion of trade 
within the traditional pattern. However, neither 
we nor the countries of the area desire that that 
pattern be maintained. South Asia hopes to 
broaden its economic base by industrialization and 
diversification so that both import and export trade 
will cover a wider range of products. We know 
from our trade experience with other parts of the 
world that there would result greatly expanded 
trade in both directions. 

This leads to the question of the economic devel- 
opment of South Asia and the related question of 
American and other foreign investment. I shall 
deal first with Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, and 
Nepal. 

As regards Afghanistan, the government of that 
historic country has, in recent years, made lauda- 
ble efforts to develop its resources, primarily by 
bringing new lands under irrigation and improv- 
in ‘highways. In its development program, 
Afghanistan is utilizing foreign technical advisers, 
including Americans, and an American construc- 
tion firm. Until quite recently, Afghanistan was 
able to finance its development program from its 
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own foreign exchange holdings. Adverse terms 
of trade and other factors, however, made it nec- 
essary for the Government to seek outside assist- 
ance. We are pleased that the Export-Import 
Bank has recently extended to Afghanistan a loan 
of 21 million dollars for two water-storage and 
irrigation projects. 

Burma is unhappily torn by internal dissension 
and has so far been unable to realize its hopes of 
economic development. The United Kingdom and 
certain other Commonwealth members are endeav- 
oring to assist the Government of Burma in meet- 
ing its most urgent financial needs. 

Ceylon, although it has its problems centering 
on inadequate domestic food production and a 
high cost rubber-producing industry, probably 
enjoys the best over-all economic position of any 
country in South Asia. It is moving ahead with 
a ivclemmecial program directed primarily to- 
ward relieving these two central problems. Amer- 
ican experts and firms are participating in that 
program. Nepal is still making its first tentative 
approaches to the outside world to stimulate 
interest in its development. 


Tendency Toward Nationalization 
in India and Pakistan 


I now turn to India and Pakistan which have 
high hopes and significant potentialities for eco- 
nomic development. We should face the fact that 
the disposition of both India and Pakistan has 
been to proceed toward economic development 
through extensive government ownership and con- 
trol. Although there is evidence that there has 
recently been a shift in official opinion away from 
this line of thinking, present policies of the two 
governments, as we understand them, involve 
nationalization of certain key industries and rather 
extensive and restrictive controls over other major 
elements in their economies, which we associate 
with the methods of socialism. 

There are understandable reasons for the feel- 
ing in India and Pakistan that the government 
must play the major role in bringing about eco- 
nomic progress. These newly independent coun- 
tries have a tendency to associate capitalism with 
their experiences during their period of depend- 
ency. ‘They tend to identify capitalism with 
imperialism, and they are determined that imper- 
ialism shall never again obtain entry to their home- 
lands. Their fears on both counts are inflamed by 
Communist propaganda and agitation. Looking 
inward, they see a domestic variety of capitalism 
that often fails to recognize its social responsibility 
and seeks quick profits in speculative and nonpro- 
ductive endeavors. 

Against this background, the subcontinent tends 
to regard national wealth as a fixed quantity, from 
which the capitalistic system has in the past given 


to one group too large a share at the expense of - 


other members of the community. They fear that, 
if they leave future economic development to 
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rivate capital, the same thing may happen. They 
en that private capital comes forward as a 
result of the free choice of investors. Having 
waited so long for their development, they are 
anxious to get ahead despite the grave difficulties 
to be overcome. They seem reluctant to rely on 
private capital, which, in the face of regional and 
world conditions, is reticent in coming forward. 
In turning to government ownership and control, 
they create even greater obstacles for private capi- 
tal to offer itself as an alternative. 

Now, we in the United States prefer a free en- 
terprise capitalist system for ourselves and hope 
that other peoples, in shaping their own economic 
systems, will carefully scrutinize the merits of our 
system in choosing their own. We firmly believe 
that the American system is not the predatory 
capitalism defined by Karl Marx and caricatured 
by the Cominform. At the same time, we recog- 
nize the difference between the situation in our 
country and that in other countries. We recog- 
nize the right of other nations to choose their own 
economic systems. Our economic relations with 
the United Kingdom, the Scandinavian states, and 
with certain other countries which have moved 
a long way in the direction of socialism are cordial 
and mutually beneficial. 

Certain questions can be raised as to whether 
India and Pakistan can achieve through national 
ownership and control what the people in those 
countries desire. Such an approach in other 
countries has required a large corps of govern- 
ment administrators and technicians, trained not 
only in the fields of normal government activity 
but also in the managerial and technical skills of 
industry. In India and Pakistan, such adminis- 
trators and technicians are very scarce in propor- 
tion to total population. Such an approach re- 
quires income and savings which the government 
can borrow or tax; in India and Pakistan, income 
is exceedingly low and savings small. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the governments of India and 
Pakistan can create, in a short time, the national 
savings that are essential to large-scale economic 
development. 

Nationalization of industry has generally been 
applied by the government’s taking over an in- 
dustrial plant already built on a free enterprise 
basis. Onlv in one country, the Soviet Union, has 
industrial development been undertaken from the 
ground up on a basis of complete state control. 
I do not admit that this effort has been as effective 
as it would have been under a free enterprise sys- 
tem, but, what is even more important, any results 
achieved have been at the expense of all human 
freedom. On the other hand, there are numerous 
examples, including this country, where remark- 
able developments have taken place under the 
free enterprise system with a minimum restric- 
tion on freedom of economic action. 

Whether or not India and Pakistan choose the 
road of national ownership and control, both 
countries face serious difficulties in pressing ahead 
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to industrialization and diversification. There is 
the — shortage of administrative and technical 


skill from the general manager level down to the 
semi-skilled laborer level. 

There is also the grave shortage of usable capi- 
tal. Traditionally, the wealth there has been 
invested in land and precious metals and stones, 
and it is only reluctantly converted into more pro- 
ductive forms of capital. 


Existence of Tense Relations 


A third factor has, unhappily, been superim- 
posed. This is the tense and unfriendy relations 
now existing between India and Pakistan, typi- 
fied by the dispute over Kashmir and economic 
warfare. Over 50 percent of the national budgets 
of both countries are devoted to defense expendi- 
tures, and trade between them is practically at a 
standstill. It is clear that until India and Paki- 
stan compose their differences and resolve to live 
together in amity and cooperation, substantial 
economic progress in the subcontinent will be very 
difficult. 

What can be done about the obstacles to eco- 
nomic development in India and Pakistan? The 
United Nations Security Council has been attempt- 
ing to help solve the Kashmir dispute, and it may 
be that other international agencies can be of 
assistance in bringing about an end to economic 
warfare. At bottom, however, the improvement 
of relations between India and Pakistan is their 
responsibility, and outside agencies can accom- 
plish little unless both countries approach this 
issue with a determination to succeed in removing 
their differences. 

The shortage of administrators and technicians 
is already being attacked, particularly in fields of 
government competence. India and Pakistan are 
sending large numbers of students abroad for 
training. Many have come to the United States 
although the number may be drastically curtailed 
because of the dollar shortage. Both countries 
are also endeavoring to improve their domestic 
training facilities. 

Much can be done under the technical aid pro- 
grams of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. The United States can contribute to a 
solution of this problem through utilizing rupee 
funds which we hold in the two countries, after 
agreements pursuant to the Fulbright Act have 
been signed, and with the limited dollar funds 
appropriated by the Congress pursuant to the 
Smith-Mundt Act. Ifthe Congress approves leg- 
islation for the President’s Point 4 Program, our 
capability to assist in relieving the shortage of 
technical skills will be greatly enhanced. 

The picture with respect to the shortage of 
capital is less encouraging. In India, the Govern- 
ment’s own policies are tending to dry up the 
sources of domestic equity capital which now 
exist, and the trend is toward disinvestment rather 
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than the expansion of capital facilities. Unless 
some means can be found to stimulate the growth 
and use of domestic capital, India and Pakistan 
are going to have great difficulty in moving for- 
ward toward economic development. And even 
though domestic capital is forthcoming, foreign 
capital is also required. The World Bank has 
already granted two loans to India for develop- 
mental purposes and has other possible loans 
under consideration. 

Neither India nor the Bank expects that these 
loans, which are limited to public works, can meet 
the total need. The real need of India and Pakis- 
tan for industrial development is equity capital, 
not loans. This highlights the fact that the only 
practicable source of foreign equity investment is 
private capital. The importance of American 

rivate investment is not only that it is potentially 
he major source of foreign funds for development 

urposes, but also that it contributes to the devel- 

pment process, enterprise, managerial experience, 
and technical knowledge as well. It can thus 
supply a type of experience which India and Pak- 
istan greatly need and which cannot effectively be 
made available through government programs of 
technical assistance. 


Production, Primary U.S. Concern 


We, in this country, are characteristically con- 
cerned first with production and second with 
profits because it is a fundamental concept here 
that profits follow the expansion of production and 
the improvement of the methods of production. 
Another fundamental concept is that free com- 
petition among producers provides the most favor- 
able conditions for stimulating production. 

We have learned by experience that our goal— 
increased and improved production—requires co- 
operation between sapieel and labor and that the 
basic elements of capital-labor relationships range 
far beyond the one factor of wage determination. 
From this flows a sense of social responsibility on 
the part of capital not only toward its labor force 
but also toward the community in which it oper- 
ates, the consuming public and the nation as a 
whole. In short, capital in these United States is 
not exploitive; it is productive. 

American capital has no desire to dominate any 
foreign country. To the contrary, our investors 
operate within the framework of the social objec- 
tives and laws of foreign countries. If that frame- 
work is too inhospitable or restrictive, they con- 
clude that they are not wanted and stay away. I 
should also make it clear that our investors cannot 
and do not wish to compete with government- 
owned enterprises in the same field. It is, more- 
over, not necessary for our Americans to invest 
abroad. Investment possibilities in this country 
are still great, and rates of return are attractive. 
Furthermore, a high level of domestic investment 

(Continued on page 343) 
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Airplanes Must Talk 


by Arthur L. Lebel 


Although the world is becoming increasingly 
air-minded, the average person still thinks of air- 
craft in terms of speed, size, power, and accommo- 
dations. Another important phase of aviation— 
to which the public gives little thought or takes 
for granted—is aeronautical communications. 
The recent tragedy at our national airport has 
pointed up sensationally the significance of com- 
munications in air transportation. Even this re- 
minder, however, gives no real perception of the 
dependence of air services throughout the world 
upon the far-flung network of aeronautical radio 
communications. 

No reasonably well-organized air transport en- 
terprise will permit its aircraft to get off the 
ground without adequate communications to cover 
the particular operation involved. To operate 
efficiently aircraft must talk with the ground, and 
ground station must talk to each other about the 
planes. 

The 5 main types of aeronautical communica- 
tions are those between airline offices located in 
different administratively convenient places, gen- 
erally at airports; communications between offices 
of the CAA, also located at airports; communica- 
tions between air transport company dispatch of- 
fices on the ground and their aircraft in flight; 
en route communications between aeronautical 
ground stations and aircraft; shorter distance 
communications between traffic control towers and 
aircraft to maintain order and proper sequence 
of aircraft approach to and landing on airstrips. 

Some of these communications are operated by 
telephone; others are sent in telegraph code. A 
considerable proportion of the “fixed”? aeronau- 


*A fixed communication service is one that is operated 


between two stations which remain stationary on the 
surface of the earth. 
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tical communications and all of the “mobile”? 
aeronautical communications are operated by wire- 
less. Here, the main problem is to find enough 
radio channels to accommodate communications 
which cannot go by wire. Theoretically, all fixed 
communications could go by wire; but there aren’t 
enough lines, and their construction is expensive. 
The basic method of approach is to reduce first 
the number of indispensable communications to a 
minimum ; second, to use land lines wherever they 
are available and adequate; and, finally, to en- 
deavor, by all contrivable means, to combine the 
remaining operations on the few available radio 
channels. Frequencies for aeronautical communi- 
cations are taken from various parts of the radio 
spectrum, depending chiefly on the distance to be 
covered. Except for communications at very 
short distances (of the order of 100 miles), so- 
called “high frequencies”, between 3,000 ke./s and 
30,000 ke./s, are considered to be the most efficient 
for this purpose. 

Accelerated developments in air transport as 
early as World War I brought out the need for in- 
ternational coordination and resulted in efforts 
through international organizations and confer- 
ences to plan for orderly usage of aeronautical 
radio frequencies. The International Telecom- 
munication Union has handled the problem. Be- 
cause of the close identity of interest among tele- 
communication and aviation authorities, consider- 
able progress has been made in this field over the 
last few years. The absolute dependence of life 
itself upon effective communications in this form 
of ‘transportation has offered impetus to compro- 
mise and cooperation even among nations which 


? Aeronautical mobile service pertains to air/ground 
communications. 
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still cling jealously to sovereign interests in other 
types of radio regulation. 

The International Telecommunication confer- 
ence, held at Cairo in 1938, allocated certain bands 
of high frequencies for the exclusive use of the 
“international aeronautical routes.” By today’s 
standards, those bands would furnish roughly 60 
channels. By the time of the international radio 
conference at Atlantic City in 1947, aviation had 
made such tremendous advances that there was 
no question of accommodating its route commu- 
nications with the frequency bands allotted at 
Cairo. The Atlantic City radio conference allo- 
cated bands of high frequencies for the exclusive 
use of aeronautical route services which, when 
divided, produced 150 channels. That conference 
also allocated for the exclusive use of the “off 
route” service a certain number of bands, which 
furnished roughly 85 channels. 

The “route” service is that which serves aircraft 
(whether civil or military) that fly the regular 
air transport lanes. The “off route” service pro- 
vides communications for aircraft flying other 
courses. Although it is generally understood that 
“off route” ground stations will serve any aircraft 
(whether military or civil), which cannot ade- 
quately be served by “route” communications in 
the normal course of operations, it is anticipated 
that the use of “off route” frequencies, at least in 
the United States, will be confined mainly to mil- 
itary flights. 


Aeronautical Mobile Service 


In the case of the aeronautical mobile service, 
the pressure for spectrum space, thus far, has not 
been so great in the very-high-frequency (VHF) 
range as has been the case in the high-frequency 


(HF) bands. Equipment designed to use these 
very high frequencies has not yet been installed 
on a large scale in any part of the world other 
than in the United States. Also, these frequencies 
are used for much shorter distances than HF fre- 
quencies. As a result, each VHF channel can be 
assigned at ground stations which are much closer 
geographically and, therefore, can be used many 
more times around the surface of the earth. 

The real pressure is in the HF range where the 
bands allotted by the Atlantic City radio confer- 
ence could satisfy only a relatively small part of 
the requirements stated by the participating coun- 
tries. In some of those bands, for instance the 3.4 
me./s and the 4.7 mc./s bands, there were countries 
whose stated domestic requirements alone were in 
excess of the available channels. 

The Atlantic City radio conference created a 
Provisional Frequency Board (Prs), whose 
task is to produce a new draft international radio 
frequency list based on sound engineering prin- 
ciples as a substitute for the existing list, which 
had “grown like Topsy.”* This new list, in prin- 
ciple, is to cover the radio spectrum only up to 
and including the high frequencies (up to 30,000 
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ke./s). It was also decided at Atlantic City that 
any frequency assignment plans prepared by con- 
ferences of special services should be turned over 
to the Prs for incorporation in the over-all list. 
In that connection, it allocated certain frequency 
bands to be dealt with by any such special service 
conferences concerned with the aeronautical mo- 
bile service. 

Based upon this decision, two sessions of the 
International Administrative Aeronautical Radio 
Conference (IAarc) have been held at Geneva 
in 1948 and 1949. The task of this Conference 
was to prepare an assignment plan for the fre- 
quencies contained in the HF bands allocated 
exclusively to the aeronautical mobile service, 
This Conference worked for 5 months in 1948, 
first adopting basic, guiding technical principles, 
then assembling operations statistics, and finall 
endeavoring to work out an assignment plan. It 
became apparent early in the proceedings that 
the channels which could be obtained from the 
bands allocated by Atlantic City were totally in- 
adequate to satisfy the demands of the different 
countries. 

The United States had anticipated this difficulty 
and proposed a plan based on the theory, entirely 
new in telecommunications, that frequencies 
should be allotted not on the basis of unsupported 
demands of the interested countries, but on the 
basis of the real needs of the aeronautical mobile 
service as determined by the Conference after 
careful study of the statistical data showing actual 
aircraft operations. 

The majority of the Conference accepted this 
principle, but two types of difficulties were en- 
countered : First, some delegations refused to fur- 
nish the necessary operational information to the 
Conference, apparently through fear of disclosing 
information which was considered confidential; 
secondly, in some cases, the delegations did not 
have this information for their domestic services. 
The Conference, therefore, had to suspend its work 
in September 1948 to permit the interested govern- 
ments and agencies to assemble basic operational 
data and make further studies of the over-all prob- 
lem. In the Western Hemisphere, this work was 
done in the spring of 1949 by the Irv region 2 con- 
ference which assembled complete operational data 
for over 5,000 air route segments and prepared a 
frequency allotment plan for the hemisphere on 
the basis of that data and the technical principles 
of Taarc.* 

The International Civil Aviation Organization 
(Icao), whose wholehearted and effective collabo- 
ration had much benefitted [aarc, detached a staff 


of experts and organized the study of this problem 


*See article on the Atlantic City telecommunication 
conference by Frances Colt de Wolf, BuLtettn, of Nov. 30, 
1947, p. 1033. 

*Refer to article on Western Hemisphere participation 
in international telecommunication activities by Marie 
Louise Smith, BULLETIN, of Aug. 22, 1949, p. 258. 
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at its regional conferences and at its headquarters 
in Montreal. 

When the second session of Iaarc assembled in 
August 1949, it was found that similar studies had 
been made in all parts of the world, except in the 
countries which had already refused to submit the 
operational information at the first session. After 
several months’ work, JaAarc completed and 
adopted a world-wide plan for the allotment of 
exclusive aeronautical mobile frequencies. Its 
final report was signed by all the delegations pres- 
ent at the Conference, except those which had de- 
clined from the beginning to accept any other 
standard than the demands of sovereign states 
as a basis for frequency distribution. 

This allotment plan divides the surface of the 
earth into a certain number of operating areas and 
allots to each area a number of radio channels, 
which are determined by the volume of actual air- 
craft operations as related to the total number of 
channels available for all areas. It is this plan, 
and not a station-by-station frequency assignment 
list, which Pres will incorporate into the over-all 
draft list to be approved at the Irv Extraordinary 
Radio Conference, scheduled to convene at Geneva 
in September. Priorities in the use of these fre- 
quencies will be given to areas rather than stations. 
Stations within an area will have no priorities to 
specific channels. The reason for this arrange- 
ment is that a great deal of flexibility must be left 
for quick shifts of individual channels within 
given areas, as required by changes in the pattern 
of air route operations. 

At the present time, intensive work is being done 
in the United States (and presumably in other 
countries) toward concluding the final phase of 
this general project, namely, assigning specific 
channels to specific stations or places within each 
area in keeping with the [aarc plan. It is con- 
templated that such specific assignments will ulti- 
mately be entered in the international frequency 
list, largely for informational purposes, along- 
side the corresponding entries of the [aarc plan. 

In view of the greatly increased competition for 
frequencies among all special services, engineers, 
who undestand the situation in the radio spectrum, 
no longer question the fact that some practical 
approach similar to that used in the aeronautical 
mobile service will have to be adopted ultimately 
for the sharing and use of radio frequencies in 
all services. Otherwise, what might be considered 
the scarcest commodity available to man today will 
be recklessly wasted. 


Aeronautical Fixed Service 


The approach for the aeronautical fixed service 
has been different from that for the mobile service. 
In the first place, the Atlantic City radio confer- 


ence did not assign exclusive bands to this service. . 


Secondly, no special conference was held to pre- 
pare an aeronautical fixed service plan. Finally, 
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the Pre itself has centered a considerable part of 
its attention on fixed services in general. The 
aeronautical interests in fixed services have been 
studied concurrently with the fixed communication 
requirements of other services within the Prs. 

One of the problems which had to be decided 
was whether sections of the fixed bands would be 
assigned exclusively to the aeronautical service. 
This question was answered in the negative for a 
number of practical reasons, among which was the 
fact that the fixed service suffered most from the 
process of compression, which had to be applied 
at Atlantic City when frequency bands were allo- 
cated to services. In this process, the fixed service 
lost approximately 30 percent of the frequencies 
that it enjoyed before Atlantic City. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that the greatest degree of flexibility 
must be maintained in the use of fixed service 
channels. 

No final conclusions have yet been reached in 
the field of aeronautical fixed service frequency 
assignments. Intensive studies are now going on, 
presumably in all countries, so that adequate 
plans may be ready for the solution of this problem 
by the time the Extraordinary Radio Conference 
assembles in September. Here again, United 
States planning has been predicated on the theory 
that frequencies are to be assigned for operations 
and not for the satisfaction of national demands. 
Operational statistics are gathered and carefully 
analyzed to determine the communication load 
which is probable in the aeronautical fixed service 
between given points. It is possible, by the use 
of accepted formulas, to determine the number of 
channels needed to carry this communication load. 
The International Civil Aviation Organization 
also has been extremely active in this field and 
has maintained the closest and most effective sys- 
tem of cooperation with the interested Irv units. 
It is expected that its views, as such, will be put 
before the Extraordinary Radio Conference, in 
which Icao will participate. 


U. S. Delegation to 
Fourth Session of Contracting 
Parties to GATT 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 16 that the President has appointed Henry F. 
Grady, American Ambassador to Greece, as Chair- 
man of the United States delegation to the fourth 
session of the Contracting Parties to the General 
agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The meeting is 
scheduled to convene at Geneva on February 23. 
John W. Evans, Chief, Economic Resources and 
Security Staff, Department of State, has been 
appointed Vice Chairman. 

The following have been named to serve on the 
United States delegation : 
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Advisers 


George Bronz, Special Assistant to the General Counsel, 
Department of the Treasury 

Miriam Camp, Foreign Affairs Officer, Office of European 
Regional Affairs, Department of State 

Ethel Dietrich, Head, Trade Section, Office of the Special 
Representative, Economie Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Paris 

Walter Hollis, Assistant to the Legal Adviser, Department 
of State 

Orville J. McDiarmid, Acting Chief, Monetary Affairs 
Staff, Department of State 

Robert E. Simpson, Assistant Chief, European Branch, 
Areas Division, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Raymond Vernon, Adviser, Commercial Policy Staff, 
Department of State 

Oscar Zaglits, Head, Foreign Agricultural Trade and Poli- 
cies Division, Department of Agriculture 





Technical Secretary 


Melvin E. Sinn, Commercial Policy Staff, Department of 
State 


Under the provisions of the General Agreement, 
the representatives of the Contracting Parties 
meet, from time to time, to consider general policy 
questions and other problems arising in connec- 
tion with the application of the agreement. A 
detailed agenda for the fourth session will be 
adopted at the opening of the meeting. The first 
session of the Contracting Parties was held at 
Habana in 1947; the second session, at Geneva in 
1948; and the third session, at Annecy, France, in 
1949. 


The United States in the United Nations 


{February 18-21] 


Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council in the third 
week of its tenth session, held in New York, was 
primarily concerned with a discussion of full em- 
ployment and of world economic conditions in 
1949. Several meetings were devoted to considera- 
tion of the report of the experts on National and 
International Measures for Maintenance of Full 
Employment and the report of the Economic and 
Employment Commission. United States Repre- 
sentative Willard Thorp told the Council briefly 
how his government was fulfilling its responsi- 
bility to achieve and maintain maximum employ- 
ment and circulated the President’s latest annual 
report to the Congress and the report of his Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. e expressed the 
interest of the United States in the report on full 
employment and supported the recommendations 
of the Economic and Employment Commission 
(later adopted by the Council in revised form) 
commending the report to member governments, 
specialized agencies, and nongovernmental organ- 
izations for study and inviting discussion at the 
July session. 

An important part of the Council’s work is its 
annual review of the world economic situation, 
and in this connection there was prolonged dis- 
cussion of the Secretariat’s report on major eco- 
nomic changes in 1949. The United States views 
were expressed by Mr. Thorp. 

The Council also adopted the recommendations 
of its Social Committee, based on the report of 
the Social Commission. These recommendations 
included endorsement of the Commission’s 1950 
program in specified fields, including crime pre- 
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vention, family, child and youth welfare, and re- 
habilitation of the physically handicapped; 
approval of its 1950 program in the field of hous- 
ing and town and country planning; and support 
of a request that the Social Commission give 
urgent attention to the Secretary-General’s study 
on the continuing needs of children. In connec- 
tion with the latter, United States Representative 
Walter M. Kotschnig emphasized the importance 
of finding “at the earliest possible moment” an 
answer to the problem of how the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies can meet the continu- 
—— of children on a permanent basis. 

here was unanimous approval of four resolu- 
tions recommended by the Social Committee (1) 
noting the report of the Commission on Human 
Rights, (2) revising the procedure for handlin 
communications concerning human rights, (3 
recommending that the Trusteeship Council con- 
sider the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
from the standpoint of possible revision of its 
provisional questionnaire, and (4) pointing out 
certain considerations to be taken into account in 
the Commission’s study of the future form of the 
Yearbook on Human Rights. The Council also 
adopted a fifth resolution, proposed by India, 
regarding violations of human rights coming to 
the notice of the Trusteeship Council. 

Finally, the Social Committee’s proposal rela- 
tive to trade union rights was approved, under 
which the Council would accept on behalf of the 
United Nations the services of the nine-member 
Fact Finding and Conciliation Commission estab- 
lished by the International Labor Organization. 
That proposal also sets forth detailed provisions 
for the forwarding to the International Labor 
Organization of alleged violations of trade union 
rights as well as procedures by which the Eco- 
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nomic and Social Council would be kept informed 
of action taken. 

The Council rejected a British proposal to hold 
its July session in New York rather than in Gen- 
eva and agreed to inform Unesco that it had 
no objection to the admission of Jordan to that 
organization. 


Statelessness 


The Ad Hoc Committee on statelessness com- 
pleted its deliberations on February 16. In the 
5 weeks of its activity, the Committee completed 
a consolidated draft convention on the status of 
refugees and a protocol for those who are not 
covered by the draft convention. These docu- 
ments, together with the Committee’s report, will 
now be sent to governments. The report and com- 
ments will be considered by the Economic and 
Social Council in July. 

The Committee also prepared a draft resolu- 
tion in which the Economic and Social Council 
would make recommendations for domestic action 
regarding statelessness by member governments. 
The principal provision would invite states to 
reexamine their nationality laws with a view to 
reducing so far as possible cases of statelessness 
resulting from the operation of such laws. The 
proposed resolution would also request the Inter- 
national Law Commission to prepare an inter- 
national agreement dealing with problems of na- 
tionality and the elimination of statelessness. 


Trusteeship Council 


Following a Trusteeship Council invitation to 
Israel and Jordan to send representatives to pre- 
sent their views on the Jerusalem question, Aub- 
rey S. Eban of Israel and Edmund Roc of Jordan 
appeared before the Council on February 20. Mr. 
Roc made only a brief statement to the effect that 
his Government had not changed its point of view 
and would not discuss any plan for the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem. Mr. Eban also re- 
affirmed his Government’s unequivocal opposition 
to full internationalization of Jerusalem but 
added that Israel would be willing to consult on 
the adoption of a satisfactory formula for pro- 
tection of the Holy Places. He stated that the 
draft statute for Jerusalem was unworthy of 
adoption and that its adoption would be preju- 
dicing the maintenance of international peace by 
undermining the foundations of public order in 
Jerusalem and impairing the authority of the 
Israel-Jordan general armistice agreement. The 
Council resumed its consideration of the draft 
Jerusalem statute but took no final decisions. 

On February 17 the Council completed its gen- 
eral debate of the annual report on the Trust Ter- 


ritory of Ruanda-Urundi, under Belgian adminis- - 


tration. This report had been presented by Leon 
Petillon but questions on the report were answered 
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by a special Belgian representative for the terri- 
tory, Pierre Leroy. The draft report on this terri- 
tory was approved by a committee of the whole on 
February 23 but still lacks final Council approval. 

The Council committee of the whole approved 
on February 17 the draft report on the United 
Kingdom’s Trust Territory of Tanganyika, but 
final Council acceptance has been delayed by a 
disagreement over the form of such reports, which 
was not settled before February 23. 


International Court of Justice 


The International Court of Justice began pub- 
lic hearings February 16 concerning the compe- 
tence of the General Assembly with regard to the 
admission of new members to the United Nations. 
The Assembly has asked the Court for an advisory 
opinion on whether a state can be admitted to 
membership in the United Nations by a decision of 
the General Assembly when the Security Council 
has not recommended admission because the can- 
didate has failed to obtain the requisite majority 
or because of the negative vote of a permanent 
member. The Charter, (article 4, paragraph 2) 
provides that “the admission of any such state to 
membership in the United Nations will be effected 
by a decision of the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council.” At the 
first sitting, Georges Scelle presented an oral state- 
ment on behalf of France in which he declared 
that it was quite clear that a positive recommenda- 
tion by the Security Council is essential for ad- 
mission of a country to membership in the United 
Nations. Written statements are being filed by 
the Secretary-General, by Argentina, Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, the , arnt the Soviet 
Union, the United States, and Venezuela. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery 


The Economic and Social Council’s Ad Hoc 
Committee on Slavery began a 4 to 6 week session 
at Lake Success February 13. Bruno Lasker of 
the United States isa member. Among the items 
on its agenda are: a survey of the field of slavery 
and other institutions or customs resembling slav- 
ery; assessment of the nature and extent of the 
problems of slavery ; suggestions as to the methods 
of attacking these eal ems; and suggestions as 
to an appropriate division of Semsenalillliy among 
the varied bodies within the framework of the 
United Nations. Before the Committee are stud- 
ies submitted by the Secretary-General on the 
main provisions of certain treaties and conventions 
concerning slavery and the slave trade of the past 
140 years and a short historical account of the 
work of the League of Nations in the suppression 
of slavery. During the first week of its session, 
the Committee drafted a questionnaire on slavery 
and similar institutions for submission to mem- 
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Opening of Bangkok Regional Conference 
of U.S. Envoys 


The following statement for the press was issued 
at the opening of the Bangkok regional conference 
of United States Envoys on February 13, 1950: 


The Bangkok regional conference of United 
States Envoys in the Far East opened at 8 :30 this 
morning at the American Embassy, Sathorn Road. 

Ambassador Stanton opened the conference by 
welcoming its members and introduced Ambas- 
sador-at-large Philip C. Jessup as chairman. Am- 
bassador Jessup outlined for the members the 
proposed schedule. 

The chairman then called on Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Butterworth, who explained to the 
conference views of the Department of State re- 
garding its work. The chairman supplemented 
these remarks by reporting to the conference the 
work of the Far Eastern consultants, Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick and Everett M. Case, who began, 
in August, studying the problems of the area with 
officials of the Department. 

The rest of the morning and afternoon sessions 
were devoted to reports from the various members 
of the conference on political aspects of the situa- 
tion in each of the countries to which they are 
accredited. 

The conference roster was complete with the 17 
Envoys previously announced, plus the following: 
David Key, minister counselor of the United 
States Embassy in Burma; Edmund A. Gullion, 
first secretary of Legation, Saigon; Capt. Albert 
Murdaugh, observer for the Department of De- 
fense; Raymond Moyer, observer for the ECA; 
and Mrs. Isabel Maurer, observer from the Public 
Affairs Overseas Program Staff (Far Eastern 
Branch) of the Department of State. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Ferrous Scrap: Allocations for Export. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1956. Pub. 2618. 2 pp. 
5¢. 
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Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
amending agreement of September 30, 1948—Effected 
by exchange of notes, signed at Washington July 1, 
1949 ; entered into force July 1, 1949. 


Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction in China. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1975. Pub, 
3678. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and China ex- 
tending and modifying agreement of August 5, 1948— 
Effective by exchange of notes, signed at Canton 
June 27, 1949; entered into force June 27, 1949. 


Transfer of Defense Installations and Equipment. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 1981. Pub. 3685, 
5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada 
extending and modifying agreement of March 30, 
1946—Effected by exchange of notes signed at Ottawa 
January 24 and March 2, 1948; entered into force 
March 2, 1948, operative retroactively to April 1, 1947, 
and supplementary exchange of notes signed at 
Ottawa April 9 and 14, 1948. 


“Stop Communism” Is Not Enough—The Problems in the 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa. Near and Middle 
Eastern Series 2. Pub. 3708. 3 pp. Free. [BULLETIN 
Reprint]. 


Highlights of address by George C. McGhee, made 
before the National Convention of the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America at Chattanooga, Tennessee 
on November 19, 1949. 


U.S. National Commission UNESCO News, January 1950. 
Pub. 3714. 12 pp. 10¢ a copy; $1 a year domestic, $1.35 
a year foreign. 


The monthly publication of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNEsco. 


Diplomatic List, January 1950. Pub. 3723. 157 pp. 30¢a 
copy ; $3.25 a year domestic, $4.50 a year foreign. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with their addresses. 





THE CONGRESS 











Legislation 


Reducing Expenditures in Government for the Fiscal 
Year 1950 Consistent with the Public Interest. S. Rept. 
498, part 2, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 16 pp. 

Amending the United Nations Participation Act of 
1945. S. Rept. 510, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 8 pp. 

Authority to Exercise Import Controls on Fats and 
Oils and Rice and Rice Products. 8S. Rept. 593, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Amending the Institute of Inter-American Affairs Act. 
S. Rept. 594, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 8 pp. 

International Children’s Emergency Fund. 8. Rept. 
595, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Proposing an Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States Providing for the Election of President and 
Vice President. S, Rept. 602, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 26 pp. 

Certain Consultants Formerly Employed by the Tech- 
nical Industrial Intelligence Committee of the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 8. Rept. 633, 8lst Cong., 1st 
sess. 5 pp. 
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Foreign Aid Appropriation Act, 1950. S. Rept. 655, 
81st Cong., Ist sess. 12 pp. 

Revision of Title 14, United States Code. 8S. Rept. 
656, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 26 pp. 

Appointment of Paul A. Smith, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Officer, as United States Representative to Coun- 
cil of the International Civil Aviation Organization. S. 
Rept. 798, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

International Claims Settlement Act of 1949. S. Rept. 
800, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 15 pp. 

Further Amending the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946. S. Rept. 805, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 7 pp. 

Permitting the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia to Participate in the Foreign Teacher Exchange 
Program in Cooperation with the United States Office 
of Education. S. Rept. 809, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 1 p. 

Foreign Aid Appropriation Act, 1950. S. Rept. 812, 
81st Cong., Ist sess. 14 pp. 

Regulation of Whaling. S. Rept. 814. 81st Cong., 1st 
sess. 6 pp. 

Certain Cases in which the Attorney General had Sus- 
pended Deportation for more than 6 Months. S. Report 
815, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Granting Time to Employees in the Executive Branch 
of the Government to Participate, without Loss of Pay 
or Deduction from Annual Leave, in Funerals for De- 
ceased Members of the Armed Forces Returned to the 
United States for Burial. S. Rept. 844, 8list Cong., 1st 
sess. 2 pp. 

Third Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 1949. S. Rept. 
846, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 21 pp. 

The Position-Classification and Pay Act of 1949. S. 
Rept. 847, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 51 pp. 

Providing the Privilege of Becoming a Naturalized 
Citizen of the United States to all Immigrants having a 


Legal Right to Permanent Residence. S. Rept. 1167, 
8ist Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 
Payment of Claims for Finnish Vessels. S. Rept. 1166, 


81st Cong., Ist sess. 13 pp. 

Military Assistance Program. Report of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices on H. R. 5895, an act to promote the foreign policy 
and provide for the defense and general welfare of the 
United States by furnishing military assistance to foreign 
nations. S. Rept. 1068, 81st Cong., 1st sess. iii, 39 pp. 

Investigation into the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. Report of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy created pursuant to Public Law 585, Seventy- 
ninth Congress. S. Rept. 1169, 81st Cong., 1st sess. iv, 
87 pp. 

Investigation Into the United States Atomic Energy 
Project. Hearing before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, First Session, on Investigation into the United 
States Atomic Energy Project. Part 2. June 1, 1949. 


ii, SO pp.; Part 3. June 2, 1949. ii, 40 pp.; Part 4. 
June 6, 1949. ii, 37 pp.; Part 5. June 8, 1949. ii, 47 
pp.; Part 6. June 9, 1949. ii, 47 pp.; Part 7. June 13, 


1949. 
9. June 16, 1949. 


ii, 389 pp.; Part 8. June 15, 1949. ii, 41 pp.; Part 
iii, 74 pp.; Part 10. June 17, 1949. 
ii, 24 pp.; Part 11. June 20, 1949. ii, 57 pp.; Part 12. 
June 21, 1949. ii, 33 pp.; Part 18. June 22, 1949. ii, 39 
pp.; Part 14. June 23, 1949. ii, 38 pp.; Part 15. June 
24, 1949. ii, 51 pp.; Part 16. June 28, 1949. ii, 51 pp.; 
Part 17. June 29, 1949. ii, 43 pp.; Part 18. June 30, 
1949. ii, 18 pp.; Part 19. July 6, 1949. fi, 32 pp.; Part 
20. July 7, 1949. iii, 35 pp.; Part 21. July 8, 1949. 
ii, 43 pp.; Part 22. July 11,1949. ii, 26 pp. 

Settlement of Claims Against Foreign Governments. 
H. Rept. 770, part 2, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Temporary Extension of Import Control Authority with 
Respect to Fats and Oils (including butter) and Rice and 
Rice Products. H. Rept. 868, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Providing for the Payment of Certain Swiss Claims. 
H. Rept. 877, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 1 p. 

Third Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 1949. H. Rept. 
879, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 21 pp. 

Authorizing the Erection in the District of Columbia 
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of a Statute cf Simon Bolivar. H. Rept. 897, 81st Cong., 
1st sess. 2 pp. 

Authorizing the President to Appoint Paul A. Smith as 
Representative of the United States to the Council of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization without 
Affecting His Status and Prerequisities as a Commisisoned 
Officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. H. Rept. 951, 
81st Cong., 1st sess. 3 pp. 

Expanding Activities within Foreign-Trade Zcnes. 
H. Rept. 957, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 7 pp. 

Aid to Korea. Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on H.R. 5330, a bill to promote world peace and 
the general welfare, national interest, and foreign policy 
of the United States by providing aid tc the Republic 
of Korea. H. Rept. 962, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 62 pp.; part 
2, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Continuing until the Close of June 30, 1950, the Sus- 
pension of Duties and Import Taxes on Metal Scrap. 
H. Rept. 996, Slst Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Proposing an Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States Providing for the Election of President 
and Vice President. H. Rept. 1011, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 
32 pp. 

Economic Relations With South Asia—Continued 
from page 336 

in the United States is a source of strength to our 
own economy, and we believe that this in turn is of 
great significance to the other free peoples of the 
world. 

Nevertheless, foreign investment that would 
stimulate expanding production abroad would 
help us obtain goods our consumers want, as well 
as increase the possibilities for higher living stand- 
ards in foreign countries. It is important for 
this country and for the general welfare of the 
world that there be an outflow of capital invest- 
ment from the United States. 

In a sense, the real decision must be made by 
these countries themselves, since only they can 
decide whether they want our capital to partici- 
pate in their development. If they want it, they 
must, in turn, create the “climate” necessary to 
attract it. There is evidence, as I have stated, 
of a shift of thinking in South Asian countries 
in this direction. It will be helpful, in this con- 
nection, if India and Pakistan find it possible to 
make more definite statements of their policy 
toward both foreign and domestic investors. 
Neither group of investors is now sure of the exact 
limits of announced policies favoring certain de- 
grees of nationalization of industry, nor do they 
know the specific character of the controls or safe- 
guards under which they may be called upon to 
operate. A good many of these uncertainties might 
be eliminated for the American investor, by the 
conclusion of the treaties of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation that we now have under considera- 
tion with both India and Pakistan. 

I firmly believe that our economic relations with 
South Asia can be expanded and strengthened to 
our mutual benefit and to the benefit of the world 
community generally. In the field of trade, we can 
build upon long-established foundations. In the 
field of investment, I am convinced that the desires 
of South Asia for economic development and the 
desires of American capital for production run 
parallel. 
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